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Basis of the Serum Treatment for Hog 
Cholera 


By C. F. LYNCH, Terre Haute, Ind. 


HERE is no single therapeutic 
measure that is likely to be more 
commonly utilized by the practic- 

ing veterinarian during the next three or 
four months than the use of hog cholera 
serum. This means of treatment for 
hog cholera is now recognized by almost 
all scientific men as the only proper 
means of handling the disease and vet- 
erinarian and farmer alike are being led 
to make a more thorough study of 
serum, its manufacture and the scien- 
tific basis which underlies its application 
for the prevention and cure of the most 
. dreaded scourge in the entire list of dis- 
eases affecting domestic animals of this 
country today. As in the case of medic- 
inal agents derived from other sources, 
we are not in a position to use hog 
cholera serum intelligently until we have 
acquired a thorough acquaintance with 
its nature and the possibilities for good 
and harm which it possesses. 

In the application of hogh cholera 
serum we are applying a line of treat- 
ment which has its foundation almost en- 
tirely on what is known as immunity. 
The entire basis for the serum treatment 
of cholera, as well as the use of serum 
in other diseases is based on the prin- 
ciples of immunity. In order to have a 


proper understanding of hog cholera 
serum and its uses, it therefore becomes 
necessary that we should first stop and 
consider briefly the underlying prin- 
ciples that govern immunity. 

Types of Immunity. 

By immunity we mean a resistance to 
disease. This in distinction from sus- 
ceptibility, which is a liability to disease. 
Immunity or resistance to disease is of a 
number of different varieties.. For in- 
stance, we have in certain species of ani- 
mals a complete resistance to certain dis- 
eases to which other species are sus- 
ceptible. For instance, the horse will 
not take hog cholera, no matter how 
often exposed to the virus of the dis- 
ease. On the other hand, hogs are high- 
ly susceptible. This resisting power 
against hog cholera is natural to the 
horse, and a type of immunity which is 
naturally possessed by an entire species 
of- animals is known as a natural immun- 
ity. 

In some cases where a dam or sire has 
had some particular disease the offspring 
are possessed of a certain degree of re- 
sistance to that same infection. For 
instance, if a sow has passed through an 
attack of hog cholera she will usually im- 
part to her offspring a temporary im- 
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munity to this disease. Such an im- 
munity, derived from one or both par- 
ents, is known as a hereditary immun- 
ity. Such protection is usually only 
temporary in nature. In the case of hog 
cholera it lasts up to about weaning time. 

In comparatively rare cases the un- 
born fetus passes through an attack of 
the disease while still in the uterus of 
the mother. As a result of having had 
this attack before birth, the new born 
animal arrives in the world with an im- 
munity or protective power against that 
particular disease. Such a type of im- 
munity is classed as a congenital im- 
munity. This form of immunity is in- 
teresting, but is quite uncommon. More 
commonly when the fetus is attacked 
by some disease death takes place and 
the contents of the uterus are cast off 
through abortion. 

Most young animals come into the 
world with a natural susceptibility to a 
large number of diseases. When they 
have passed through an attack of some 
disease they may be left with a protective 
power against that particular form of 
disease for the balance of their lifetime. 
There are some ailments, notably pneu- 
monia, attacks of which do not confer 
this protective power. The majority of 
the acute infections do leave the animal 
with a well developed resistance to future 
attacks from these same germs, and im- 
munity obtained in this manner after 
birth of the animal is classed as acquired 
immunity. 

There are two or three methods of 
acquiring this form of protective power 
against disease. One method is by an 
actual attack of the disease. This may 
be in the form of a regular clinical at- 
tack, or may be in form of a mild at- 
tack produced as a result of inoculation 
with attenuated germs, or with active 
germs accompanied by a protective in- 
oculation with a protective serum. In 
either case the tissues of the animal body 
take an active part in the production of 
the immunity and such a form of pro- 
tection is accordingly known-as an active 
immunity. 
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When an animal is attacked by one of 
these immunity conferring diseases, or 
secures an immunity by means of a pro- 
tective inoculation there is formed and 
thrown into the blood stream certain pro- 
tective substances which are known as 
anti-bodies. It is due to the presence 
of these anti-bodies that the animal is 
able to successfully resist the attacks of 
the germ invaders. Now if some of the 
blood from this animal be drawn it will 
contain these same germ fighting agents 
or anti-bodies. Further than this, if 
these same anti-bodies be injected into 
the body of a susceptible animal they 
are capable of protecting that animal 
from an attack by these same germs. In 
such cases as this we have an immunity 
which is produced without any effort on 
the part of the animal protected. In such 
cases the protected animal remains en- 
tirely passive, taking no active part what- 
ever in the process. This immunity is 
accordingly classified as a passive im- 
munity. 

We have now found that there are a 
number of forms of immunity. We have 
found there is a natural immunity—an 
hereditary immunity—a_ congenital im- 
munity—and an acquired immunity, of 
which there may be two types, the active 
and the passive. From the standpoint 
of practical interest all these forms of 
immunity are of clinical interest. From 
the basis of therapeutics and application 
in preventive medicine only the last two 
are of much importance. 

The Development of Immunity. 

Before taking up the application of 
immunity in the administration of hog 
cholera serum, it will be well to take a 
short survey of the underlying facts in 
the production of this protective power 
against disease. In other words, how is 
this immunity developed? This is a 
question which has furnished food for 
much earnest thought and experiment by 
some of the leading investigators of re- 
cent years. In spite of the large amount 
of effort spent in trying to solve this 
mystery of nature, the real basis of im- 
munity is still énshrouded in a consider- 
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able degree of uncertainty. We have 
many interesting theories, but none of 
them entirely explain all the phenomena 
of this mysterious protective influence 
which is developed during an attack by 
the acute infectious diseases. Of all the 
explanations yet offered, the one sug- 
gested by Prof. Ehrlich, of Germany, 
and known as the “Ehrlich Side-Chain 
Theory,” is the most plausible, and the 
one which is most generally quoted. 
According to the theories of Ehrlich 
the cells of the body tissues are provided 
with a small, arm-like process which are 
intended for use in grasping and secur- 
ing nourishing elements from the circu- 
lating blood and lymph. These grasping 
hands or receptacles are known asthe 
receptors of the cell. In like manner the 
atom of the toxic body which is thrown 
into the blood stream by the germ cell 
which is attacking the body is provided 
with an arm-like tentacle by means of 
which it attaches itself to the cell body 
it is about to destroy. These tentacles 
of the poisonous body are classed as 
toxophores. Unfortunately for the re- 
ceptor of the tissue cell, it does not exert 
a selective influence upon the bodies it 
chooses to grasp, and when toxic bodies 
are circulating in the blood stream and 
throwing out their toxophores in search 
of victims the receptor of the cell ex- 
tends an open hand to the invader. The 
toxophore at once attaches itself to the 
unsuspecting cell body and permanently 
destroys its power to take up any further 
nourishment through this receptor which 
is permanently engaged in the grasp of 
the toxophore of the poisonous body. 
Tissue cells are, however, imbued with 
wonderful vitality, and wonderful power 
to accommodate themselves to adverse 
circumstances. Accordingly, when the 
poor cell which has been so badly duped 
by the engaging smile of the toxophore, 
finds that it has been shut off from this 
source of food supply, it immediately sets 
about to provide for the emergency. This 
is done by the growing of new hands or 
receptors. The protoplasm of the cell 
simply gets busy and in a short time a 
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new receptor has been produced to take 
up the function of the one which has 
been disabled by the poisonous body. 

In order that the cell may not again be 
deprived of its nourishment the work- 
house of Mother Nature decides to pro- 
vide a large supply of these food-secur- 
ing buds, and so instead of manufactur- 
ing one receptor to take the place of the 
one which has been put out of commis- 
sion a number are produced. Nature, 
here, as in all cases where preservation 
of the life of the body is concerned, is 
over-provident. 

While its experience with the toxo- 
phore has shown the cell that once this 
arm of the poison grasps the arm of a 
cell it never releases its hold, it also dis- 
covers that once a receptor comes in con- 
tact with one of the toxophores of the 
poison this toxophore is unable to free 
itself and is rendered harmless as far as 
its power to attack other cells is con- 
cerned. This observation gave the cell 
a wonderful idea. Why not manufac- 
ture a large number of these receptors 
and turn them loose in the blood stream 
to meet and engage the toxophores? It 
was found that the toxophore grasped 
these dummy receptors just as readily 
as it did those that were attached to a 
cell body, and it was found that these 
free receptors were capable of just as 
effectually neutralizing the effects of the 
toxic bodies as those which were at- 
tached to a cell body. Accordingly the 
cells go about the manufacture of a large 
number of these extra receptors and 
throw them off in large numbers to cir- 
culate in the blood stream and act as an- 
tagonists to the toxins that are being 
generated by the germs of infection. 
These free receptors in the circulating 
blood and lymph are what are known as 
anti-bodies. They act anti or against the 
poisonous bodies that are producing the 
destruction of the tissue cells. 

This explains then the reaction which 
takes place in the body as a result of dis- 
ease. When the gerins of any disease 


invade the body they at once begin the 
elaboration of toxins. These toxic bodies 
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are armed each with a toxophore and 
pass out into the body fluids in search of 
victims. When they meet with a tissue 
cell that has a disengaged receptor they 
immediately grasp this receptor and at- 
tach themselves to the cell. The body of 
the unhappy cell soon finds that its re- 
ceptor has grasped a most undesirable 
new friend and goes about the manufac- 
ture of new receptors to take the place 
of the one which has been permanently 
disabled. These excess receptors are 
thrown into the blood stream and go out 
as a defensive army to meet and engage 
the toxophores of the enemy before they 
can attack the susceptible tissue cells. 
Immunity Is Specific. 

In the case of each disease it would 
seem that a particular shape or mould 
of receptor was necessary to neutralize 
the toxophore of that particular poison. 
For this reason the anti-bodies, which 
are thrown out by the body in its battle 
against one form of infection, are not 
capable of protecting against an attack 
by the toxophores of another set of 
germs. [or instance, the immune bodies 
formed during an attack of hog cholera 
will not protect the body against an at- 
tack of tuberculosis, swine plague or 
other disease which may later reach the 
animal. 

There is another interesting peculiar- 
ity of this anti-body production which is 
interesting and instructive. When once 
the cells of the body have been attacked 
by a particular germ, and have developed 
the power of forming an anti-body which 
will give protection against that particu- 
lar germ, they never neglect to keep a 
supply of these anti-bodies on guard in 
the blood stream to prevent a second in- 
vasion. This is the explanation of the 
continued protection which exists for 
many years after an attack by one of 
these acute infections. 

With this introduction to the pro- 
tective power generated by an attack of 
the acute infections we are now ready 
to take up intelligently a consideration 
of the application of these facts in hog 
cholera. 
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Scientific Use of Hog Cholera Serum. 

In the foregoing it was pointed out 
that the entire basis for the scientific use 
of hog cholera serum was founded upon 
a thorough understanding of the prin- 
ciples of immunity. Especially is the 
serum theory built around the founda- 
tion of acquired immunity. It was shown 
how an acquired immunity might be of 
either an active or a passive type. It 
was shown that the active form of ac- 
quired immunity was developed as a re- 
sult of either a mild or a regular attack 
of the disease or by an injection of dis- 
ease-producing material with a sufficient 
dose of a protective serum to prevent the 
development of the regular symptoms 
of the disease in question. 

Passive acquired immunity on the 
other hand was shown to be that form 
of protection which is acquired as a re- 
sult of the injection into the body of a 
susceptible animal of the blood serum 
of an animal which has passed through 
an attack of the disease or has by other 
means developed an active immunity. 
The passive form of acquired immunity 
was found to be only temporary in char- 
acter, while the active immunity affords 
a permanent or lifelong protection in 
most cases. 

Producing the Hyperimmunes. 

In starting the manufacture of serum 
it is necessary for the manufacturer to 
first secure some hogs that have a pro- 
tective power against hog cholera. There 
are a number of ways of securing a herd 
of this kind. In the first place swine may 
be purchased which have successfully 
passed through an attack of cholera, or 
where this is not practicable, susceptible 
hogs may be purchased and rendered im- 
mune by the injection of the double or 
simultaneous treatment. This is the plan 
usually followed. With these immune 
hogs as a basis,, the serum maker next 
secures a quantity of virus blood for in- 
jection and development of a hyperim- 
munity. This virus blood is obtained 
from a number of different sources. The 
best method is to take healthy susceptible 
pigs and inject them with hog cholera 
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virus and allow them to become sick. 
About the fifth to seventh day when they 
are very much under the influence of the 
virus they should be killed and bled from 
the cervical vessels. The blood thus ob- 
tained is suitable for use in injecting the 
immune hogs. 

The blood of a hog that has passed 
through an attack of cholera, or that has 
been immunized in the manner later to 
be described as the simultaneous method, 
will possess a certain number of protec- 
tive bodies, known as antibodies. These 
give to the serum of this animal the 
power of protecting the animal from an 
attack by the hog cholera virus. If this 
blood be drawn and injected into a 
healthy susceptible animal it would also 
afford a mild degree of protection to the 
hog so injected. The use of a low po- 
tency. serum of this kind would necessi- 
tate the employment of large doses, and 
in order to get a more powerfully pro- 
tective serum, recourse is had to meth- 
ods by which its strength may be mate- 
rially increased. 

This is done by injecting into the body 


of the immune hog an enormous dose of 


virus blood. Usually about one thou- 
sand times the average fatal dose of virus 
is injected. This sets up a reaction in the 
body of the animal which causes develop- 
ment of an enormous number of anti- 
bodies and the serum gains a much high- 
er degree of protective power. This 
makes the animal very highly immune, 
and this high state of protective power is 
what is classed as hyperimmunity. An 
animal so treated is known as a hyper- 
immune, and the process of treatment by 
which the unusually high degree of pro- 
tection is perfected is known as hyper- 
immunization. 

When the blood from one of these 
hyperimmune animals is drawn and 
properly prepared for injection purposes 
we have a blood that represents the high- 
est possible degree of protective effi- 
ciency, and only a comparatively small 
amount of this highly potent blood is 
needed to give protection to a suscepti- 
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ble animal from the usual dose of the 
disease producing virus. It is this blood 
from hyperimmunized hogs which is com- 
monly known as hog cholera serum. 

In actual fact the name serum as ap- 
plied to the product is incorrect. The 
fluid used for protective influence against 
hog cholera is not in reality a serum at 
all, but is instead the whole blood with 
the fibrin removed. In preparing hog 
cholera “serum” the blood of the animal 
is drawn and defibrinated either by means 
of a defibrinating press or with wire 
brushes. The remaining fluid which con- 
sists both of serum and red blood cells 
is what is placed on the market as serum. 
In Austria-Hungary the serum manufac- 
turers make use of defibrinating ma- 
chines and prepare a product which con- 
sists simply of the pure serum. This is 
a true hog cholera serum. It is a clear 
colorless liquid entirely different in ap- 
pearance from the American product. 
Centrifugation has one disadvange in 
that it is an expensive process and does 
not sufficiently enhance the power of the 
serum to compensate for the added ex- 
pense. 

Single and Double Treatment. 

In this serum we now have a product 
which contains enormous numbers of 
protective antibodies. These germ fight- 
ing molecules are capable of attacking 
the germs of cholera as soon as they 
enter the body of their proposed victim 
and of neutralizing them before they 
have had opportunity to produce harm- 
ful effects. This is the underlying, sci- 
entific basis of the use of hog cholera 
serum and is the entire foundation of 
this method of combatting the disease. 
We simply aim to inject a material which 
will protect the hog against the invasion 
of the cholera virus. 

There are two principle methods of 
using this protective agent and argu- 
ments for and against each of these 
methods have occupied columns upon 
columns of space in scientific and lay 
publications for the past three or four 
years. Each method has its host of 
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ardent advocates, and each has been the 
subject of criticism upon the part of 
those who believe the other method more 
advantageous. 

If we inject into the body of an ex- 
posed or susceptible hog a protective 
dose of this hog cholera serum we are 
placing in the body of this animal a sub- 
stance that has the power of repelling an 
attack of hog cholera virus in ordinary 
amounts. This protection is entirely de- 
pendent upon the serum injected, and 
has nothing to do with any resistance or 
action on the part of the cells of the ani- 
mal body. It is purely a passive process 
in so far as the injected animal is con- 
cerned, and the protection or immunity 
so conferred is of the passive type. This 
protection is all very good as long as it 
lasts, but it is only temporary in nature. 
As soon as the dose of serum, which is 
in effect a foreign body, has been entirely 
eliminated from the blood stream of the 
injected pig the protection is at an end. 
In other words it is only a temporary 
immunity. 

It has been found that if a hog be 
injected with hog cholera serum and then 
turned into an infected pen or placed in 
company with diseased animals he will 
in many cases not only fail to become 
sick, but he develops a permanent pro- 
tection against the disease. This I say 
occurs in most cases. In some animals 
the germs do not appear to be taken up 
and in such event they are left unpro- 
tected as soon as the effects of the serum 
wears off. By careful experiment it has 
. been found that this period of protection 
from a single injection of serum lasts in 
the neighborhood of six to ten weeks. 
This injection with serum alone is what 
is known as the “single” or “serum 
alone” method. 

In connection with the single method 
the following facts are of importance: 

1. It confers an immunity which is 
temporary in nature. 

2. This protection lasts from six to ten 
weeks. 
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3. If injected in exposed animals it 
prevents development of cholera. 

4. If hog cholera virus is taken up by 
the animal after injection in sufficient 
amount to cause a tissue reaction, the 
body develops the power of manufactur- 
ing anti-bodies and a permanent immu- 
nity is established, 

5. This last mentioned condition may 
occur in case the injected animals are 
placed in infected feed lots or are kept 
in association with diseased herds. 

This observation that animals injected 
with serum may develop a permanent 
protection against the disease was a very 
important one and one that stimulated 
experimenters to greater efforts. It was 
at once seen that this acquiring of a per- 
manent protection was a most desirable 
outcome. Unfortunately it was found 
that not every animal injected with 
serum developed this continued resist- 
ance to the hog cholera virus. Even 
when placed in disease infected pens or 
in association with sick animals the in- 
jected animals may not all take up suffi- 
cient of the germ or virus of cholera to 
set up the necessary reaction to estab- 
lish a permanent immunity. Remember 
that it is absolutely necessary that there 
be entrance of the body by virulent ma- 
terial to set up a permanent immunity. 
When the virus enters the body it begins 
an attack upon the cells themselves which 
stimulates them to acquire the art of pre- 
paring anti-bodies particularly suited to 
antagonizing the attack of the cholera 
virus. The injection of serum alone does 
not afford this stimulation. It is only in 
the presence of necessity that the cells 
take up the work of building an army of 
defense for their own protection. 

The uncertainty of contact infection 
offered the incentive for early experi- 
ments with inoculative infection. That 
is to say actual injection of virus mate- 
rial into the treated animal. It was rea- 
soned that if the serum was capable of 
protecting a hog against infection re- 
ceived through the usual sources it 
ought also be capable of affording pro- 
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tection from virulent material injected 
at the same time the serum was given. 
Experiments were made along this line 
and it was found that the results justi- 
_ fied the theoretical analysis previously 
made. This led to the development of a 
second plan for utilization of hog cholera 
serum ; namely by simultaneous or double 
injection. This mode of administration 
is what is now known extensively as the 
“simultaneous treatment” or “double 
treatment.” In using the simultaneous 
method we inject at the same time a pro- 
tective dose of hog cholera serum and 
with it a sufficient amount of virus blood 
to produce death in animal unprotected 
by use of serum. 

The main advantage of the simultane- 
ous or double plan of treatment is the 
fact that the protection so produced is 
permanent in nature. The injected virus 
blood sets up a reaction on the part of 
the tissues that develops in them the 
power of manufacture of the necessary 
antibodies to protect the body against the 
invader. In the interim while the body 


forces are developing the antibodies or 
germ fighters carried in with the injected 


serum afford protection against the im- 
mediate danger. Once the cell has been 
really attacked and forced to a realiza- 
tion of the dangers which surround such 
an unprotected condition they never 
again neglect to have a protective army 
of germ fighters on hand. The result 
is a permanent protective force which 
establishes in the body of this animal 
a permanent immunity or protective 
power against hog cholera. 

The principle advantages then which 
accompany the use of the double treat- 
ment are the following: 


1. The immunity derived is of a - 


permanent type. 

2. The cells of the body are trained 
in the actual part of germ warfare and 
develop the power of manufacturing am- 
munition or antibodies for their own 
defense. 

3. There is an actual certainty in the 
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treatment in that we make sure of the 
entrance of the necessary virus by actual- 
ly injecting it. 

4. It can be used to develop immunity 
in healthy herds that have not been di- 
rectly exposed to the disease. 

This last mentioned fact is one of the 
most important arguments in favor of 
the use of the simultaneous treatment. 
By use of this double injection plan we 
can take herds which have not yet been 
exposed to cholera and inject them with 
the serum and virus and develop in them 
a permanent protective power which will 
ensure them against attack by cholera 
either during the present season or at 
any future time. This is an enormous 
advantage as it obviates the necessity of 
awaiting exposure and the danger of loss 
of one or more animals before the owner 
realizes that his herd is in danger. 

Another great advantage of this 
simultaneous method is the fact that it 
can be advantageously used at almost any 
season of the year, and at almost any age 
after weaning of the pigs. This makes 
it possible to give treatment at an age 
where the smallest possible dose of serum 
may be used, materially reducing the 
cost, and also at an age where the ani- 
mal represents the least actual cost, so 
that in case a small percentage should 
be lost the losses are materially lessened. 

These advantages in favor of the 
simultaneous method would seem to indi- 
cate that it is the only method of using 
hog cholera serum that is really worthy 
of serious consideration. In the hands 
of those that have used it most the re- 
sults obtained would almost substantiate 
the claim that it is “the only” method. 
However, there are certain objections 
that have been raised to this plan of 
treatment and they are of sufficient im- 
portance, perhaps to warrant their dis- 
cussion in a separate paper. 

In closing this paper I would again 
call attention to the fact that in the use 
of the double treatment we have a more 
certain and definite outcome; we develop 
in the tissue cell the power of maintain- 
ing a permanent protective force of anti- 
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bodies in the blood stream, and in this 
manner we confer upon the animal a life- 
long protection against the arch-enemy, 
hog cholera. The single method affords 
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only a temporary protection which is lost 
in a few weeks, necessitating re-injection 
from time to time if protection is to be 
assured. 


Free“Scholarship Offer 


This new method of treatment for Hog Cholera has opened a wide new field in veterinary 
practice and has created a demand for men who are especially qualified to handle the hog 
cholera problem. The national and state governments have appropriated hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to carry on the fight and the Federal Bureau is at present having difficulty 
in securing the necessary qualified men to carry on this work. 

In order to encourage a wider interest in diseases of swine and their proper management. 
and especially to encourage the entrance into the field of veterinary medicine of men who are 
especially interested in swine, I have establishon one of the following subjects: “My Favor 
ite Breed of Swine” or “The Hog as a Sourceof Farm Profit.” The contestant may choose 
the subject that suits him best and send in anessay of not over 1,000 words. 

There are absolutely no conditions attached to the contest, and every young man who is 
thinking of taking up veterinary medicine is cordially invited to enter the contest. Many of 
the readers of VETERINARY MEDICINE no doubt know of some young man that is interested in 
the profession, and I will appreciate if these readers will call this contest to the attention of 
any young man who is capable, and worthy of assistance. Necessary entrance blank will be 
forwarded promptly to any who are interested upon receipt of name, address and stamped 
return envelope—Dr. Chas. F. Lynch, TerreHaute, Ind. 
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Conditions in Which Anti-Hog Cholera 
Serum Should Not be Used 


By O. E. TROY, D. V. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
Superintendent American Serum Company 


N a recent publication by an authority 
on Hog Cholera the following state- 
ment appears: “The importance of a 
diagnosis before using Anti-Hog-Cholera 
Serum is greatly overestimated, as sta- 
tistics show that over ninety per cent of 
the losses in hogs are from cholera and 
therefore the importance of using serum 
early, greatly outweighs the chance of 
possible error in diagnosis.” 


. Field experience proves that this state- 
ment in the main is true but I wish to 
call your attention to a few important 
exceptions. The reputation of a practi- 
tioner and a serum producer may be se- 
riously injured by an unwise application 
of anti-hog-cholera serum, and such 
conditions should be s:udiously avoided. 

The following case illustrates one con- 
dition in which serum is contraindicated : 
I was called to see a herd suspected of 
cholera and found a condition that might 
be mistaken for cholera but a careful ex- 


amination did not justify such diagnosis. 
One pig was killed and an autopsy re- 
vealed a generalized tuberculosis, so far 
advanced that the pig was actually in dy- 
ing condition. The use of serum on hogs 
in this condition could have accomplished 
no good and would have hastened the 
breaking down of the already depleted 
tissues, thereby destroying the owners 
faith in the value of serum and probably 
his confidence in the practitioner who 
administered it. 


Hogs with open, highly inflamed 
wounds should not be treated without 
warning the owner of an extra hazard. 
I prefer, however, to protect the hog if 
cholera is raging in the herd, but if not 
directly exposed, then to wait until the 
wound is healed before using serum. 
Hogs showing high temperatures should 
not be given virus, but, if the tempera- 
tures return to normal after a few hours 
rest, showing -the hog is not suffering 
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from an acute disease, virus may be giv- 
en safely, otherwise, serum alone should 
be administered. 

Outbreaks of forage poisoning will be 
occasionally encountered and should not 
be mistaken for cholera, as serum will 
protect against the specific and illusive 
hog cholera germ only. 

In sections where hog cholera is not 
present and has not prevailed for a year 
or more, it is unwise to use anti-hog- 
cholera serum, and it should be illegal 
for any one to apply the simultaneous 
method.- Under such conditions no pro- 
tection is needed and the immunity pro- 
duced by the use of serum alone is not 
economically justifiable, while the use of 
virus, no doubt, infects premises where 
it is used and thus centers of infection 
are established in a cholera free zone. 

Unless there is immediate danger of 
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infection, pregnant sows .shoyld not be 
immunized, particularly with »thesimuj- 
taneous method, as the immunizing pro¢- 
ess may produce abortion. Careful han- 
dling and the use of serum alone, mini- 
mizes this danger. 

Swine that are to be introduced on to 
non-infected premises, where there are 
non-infected, susceptible hogs, should 
not be given the simultaneous treatment 
within 30 days of their introduction, be- 
cause such immunized hogs may be virus 
carriers. Herds to which any new stock 
is being added should, as a rule, be pro- 
tected unless careful quarantine of the 
new stock is observed. 

Serum alone has proven impractical 
on infected farms where conditions do 
not permit of thorough cleaning and dis- 
infection, and in feed lots where new 
hogs are periodically added. 


Preventative Measures Other than Vaccina- 
tion in Combatting Hog Cholera 


By N. S. MAYO, Chicago, III. 


INCE the discovery and introduc- 
tion of a serum for the prevention 
of hog cholera its successes and dis- 

appointments have been freely discussed 
in the press as well as at meetings, both 
professional and lay, until it would seem 
as if there was little left to be said. 

For the first few years after the dis- 
covery and introduction of anti-hog 
cholera serum, the belief was freely fos- 
tered that the great devastator of the 
swine industry was doomed to speedy 
extinction and anyone who dared to sug- 
gest anything but anti-hog cholera serum 
was branded as a heretic or worse. Yet 
it is a fact that in spite of the general 
and extensive use of anti-hog cholera 
serum, the animal losses from this great 
plague are greater than before the in- 
troduction of the serum treatment. Cer- 
tainly the writer cannot recall three such 
disastrous years in succession as the past 


three years have been. This is the pres- 
ent situation. Those who have advocated 
the serum treatment exclusively are re- 
alizing that their expectations have not 
been realized, and the blame is placed 
upon impotent serum or improper ad- 
ministration and they are advocating 
“camaigns of education.” | These are 
hopeful signs that we are turning again 
toward the rational treatment of hog 
cholera. The enthusiasm over the won- 
derful discovery of anti-hog cholera ser- 
um has led some investigators and many 
state authorities to proclaim that anti- 
hog cholera serum would cure anything 
and could be administered by anybody. 
The results are evident. Now we are 
beginning to get back to those funda- 
mental principles that the experience of 
centuries has established for the control 
of transmissible diseases both human and 
animal. 
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.«- The first.and most important is vigor- 
‘ous and sigid quarantine. Don’t beguile 
-yourseli, or client, with the belief that 
all that it necessary is to wait until some 
of the hogs are sick and then vaccinate, 
an altogether too prevalent opinion. 
Where an outbreak of hog disease al- 
ready exists, determine, if possible, 
whether it is true hog cholera. The fol- 
lowing report of the committee of nom- 
enclature of the United States Livestock 
Sanitary Association, December, 1911, 
is of special interest, not only on account 
of the recommendations, but also because 
of the recognized ability of the mem- 
bers of the committee as veterinary 
pathologists. 


1. Hog Cholera—The name hog cholera 
shall be given to infectious, communicable 
disease of swine occurring in  epizootics, 
caused by a filterable virus. This disease 
is characterized by fever, loss of appetite, 
rapid emaciation, ulceration of the intestinal 
mucosa, usually diarrhea, and ecchymosis or 
petechial hemorrhages in various organs and 
tissues, especially the kidneys and the skin 
of the ventral surface of the body. 

2. Salmonellosis—The name Salmonellosis 
shall be given to the infectious disease of 
hogs (formerly described as hog cholera), 
possessing a low degree of contagiousness, 
caused by bacillus suipestifier (formerly bacil- 
lus cholera suis), and scarcely distinguishable 
from hog cholera by the symptoms and post- 
mortem lesions. 

3. Swine Plague—The name swine plague 
shall be given to the infectious disease of 
hogs occurring sporadically and enzootically, 
due to bacillus suisepticus. The disease is 
frequently associated with hog cholera, and 
produces somewhat similar lesions, but with 
a greater tendency to pneumonia and pleuritis. 

V. A. Moore, 
J. R. Mohler, 
A. T. Peters, 
M. P._ Ravenel, 


M. Dorset. Committee. 


Should the disease be true hog cholera, 
the anti-hog cholera serum should be 
used as indicated by others in this issue 
of VETERINARY MEDICINE. Whatever 
the disease, those hogs showing no symp- 
toms should be isolated, dipped in some 
good stock dip, placed in clean, uninfect- 
ed quarters and given a light diet of thin 
slop containing a variety of food, such 
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as bran, oil meal, shorts, a little ground 
corn and some tankage ; some green food 
and plenty of pure water, is of great val- 
ue. The medicinal treatment should con- 
sist of intestinal antiseptics given in the 
food or drink. In addition to the diet 
described, mineral foods should be sup- 
plied. A mixture of charcoal, air-slaked 
lime with a little common salt and ground 
green bone is excellent. If wallows are 
provided, the water should contain some 
disinfectant. 


For sick hogs, give them a good purge 
of salts and follow with intestinal anti- 
septics freely, such as sulphocarbolates, 
salicylic acid, natholene, turpentine and 
carbolic acid. The hygiene and diet 
should be carefully regulated, as provid- 
ed for the isolated hogs showing no 
symptoms of disease. This treatment 
should always be given, even if serum 
is administered. The quarters must be 
cleaned and disinfected and all dead ani- 
mals burned or buried deeply. It is not 
claimed that this treatment is a specific 
for true hog cholera but it is a valuable 
adjuvant to the serum treatment for the 
filterable-virus disease and it is a practi- 
cal, economical and successful treatment 
for some swine diseases that closely re- 
semble true cholera in both symptoms 
and postmortem lesions. 


A large percentage of losses from hog 
cholera can be prevented. A strict quar- 
antine against all transmissible swine 
diseases should be maintained and the 
general health of swine should be pre- 
served by clean, comfortable quarters. 
Avoid bedding hogs with old straw that 
is easily broken up. into a fine dust that 
causes much irritation of the respiratory 
passages when inhaled. If there are hog 
wallows, keep them as clean as possible 
and disinfected. A better way is to have 
a cement wallow that can be cleaned and 
supplied with fresh water to which a 
non-poisonous disinfectant can be added. 
Swine should have a variety of good 
food with good pasture when possible 
and plenty of mineral elements supplied. 
Above all keep the quarters clean. 





CARE OF THE HERD AFTER VACCINATION 


The writer does not want to be mis- 
understood as opposing the use of anti- 
hog cholera serum in indicated cases, but 
let us not continue to delude the swine 
raiser with the belief that all that is nec- 
essary is to wait until his hogs have con- 
tracted some kind of disease for which 
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there is a wonderful specific in the anti- 
hog cholera serum that anyone can get 
and administer. Fhe past three years of 
disaster should convince the skeptical 
that something beside anti-hog cholera 
serum, as it has been used, is needed to 
control swine diseases. 


Care of the Herd After Vaccination 


By D. S. BURCHAM, D. V. S., Kansas City, Mo., 
President, The Standard Serum Company 


S you may be well aware, in order 

to produce universal immunity 
-hrough the herd it is necessary to use 
the simultaneous treatment, injecting 
the active virus into each animal simul- 
taneously with the serum. In doing this 
the greatest care should be exercised 
placing the virus deep into the tissues 
where it will be quickly absorbed and 
thoroughly disinfecting the surface at 
the point of injection in order to be 
doubly sure that no virus is left on the 
surface to become a menace to other ani- 
mals by infecting the premises. 

After the herd has been treated, com- 
mon sense should be exercised in its 
care. Do not permit yourself to be de- 
ceived by erroneous statements, that 
have been put forth from time to time 
that certain kinds of feed, particularly 
corn, should be withheld or excluded 
from the diet of the animal. It matters 
not what the ration may have been, it 
should not be abruptly changed at this 
time for nothing should be done that 
would in any way tend to lessen 
the vitality of the animal. He should 
be allowed his regular normal ra- 
tion, one which will permit of a steady 
healthy growth, but should not be forced 
in the matter of feeding. In other words, 
if they are accustomed to being fed 
largely on corn, give them corn; if ac- 
customed to grass, give them grass, and 
so forth. In the human family, any 
radical change in the diet will be fol- 
lowed by a temporary derangement of 


some one or other of the digestive func- 
tions and we find this to be true through- 
out the entire animal kingdom. This 
lessens the vitality of the individual for 
the time and should be avoided as every 
effort should be made to maintain a nor- 
mal condition. 

The place they are kept during the 
period of immunization should be roomy 
enough to permit of a normal amount of 
exercise and should be clean and ab- 
solutely free from pools of stagnant 
water. If they are treated during the 
chilly months, they should be provided 
with shelter from the cold rains in or- 
der to, as much as possible, maintain the 
normal heat production of the body and 
thus avoid undue exposure at a time 
when they may have a slight elevation 
of temperature which would render them 
more susceptible to pneumonia, bron- 
chitis or other conditions incident to 
exposure. During the warm summer 
months, they should have plenty of 
shade to protect them from the sun’s 
rays but the warm summer rains do not 
in any way interfere with the process of 
immunization, but on the other hand 
seem to be beneficial to the animal. 

The matter of drinking water should 
not be overlooked, as it is one of the 
essential things in the care of these ani- 
mals. They should be provided with an 
abundant supply of clean fresh water 
where they can have access to it at all 
times. 
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This article is not intended to set 
forth any definite rule by which all ani- 
mals under the process of immunization 
should be handled but merely to indicate 


some of the more essential things to be 
observed. The writer has treated herds 
where the most adverse conditions pre- 
vailed with perfect success. 


Some Failures for Which Serum Has been 
Wrongly Blamed 


By C. H. BUGBEE, D. V. S., Kansas City Mo., 
President, The Imperial Serum Company 


N discussing failures of serum, it is 

to be remembered that as a veteri- 
nary bialogic, hog cholera serum un- 
dergoes a thorough test as to its po- 
tency if produced under a United 
States Veterinary License, yet the 
product is often blamed for conditions 
existing previous to administration, or 
complications which may be traced 
solely to local conditions. 

When cholera is epizootic there are 
many losses often attributed to lack of 
potency of the serum used, when in 
reality they are due to insufficient dos- 
age, possibly through carelessness 
upon the part of the operator who de- 
pends upon physical and visible symp- 
toms as his diagnostic agencies, when, 
had the clinical thermometer been used 
and temperatures of 104° to 105° F. 
regarded with suspicion and the serum 
dose doubled, or at least increased one- 
half as indicated by weight, the re- 
sults would have been more satisfac- 
tory to both the operator and his 
client. 

Do not be afraid of administering 
too much serum; oftentimes by in- 
creasing the serum dose one-half above 
the amount required by a normal herd, 
the percentage of loss is decreased vis- 
ibly at a slight increase in cost, spe- 
cially when cholera is prevalent enough 
in a district to be classified as epizoo- 
tic; then to protect your own reputa- 
tion, if for no other reason, play safe, 
and your clients will appreciate your 
position. 


In immunizing pigs from immune 
sows, do not lose sight of the fact of 
inherited or transmitted immunity, 
and that the said immunity is but pas- 
sive or temporary. It is true that a 
small amount of serum and virus will 
prolong the immunity, but such im- 
munity will remain passive unless suffi- 
cient amount of virus is administered 
to produce an elevation of tempera- 
Ture. 

As producers, we have received com- 
plaints on account of the failure of se- 
rum to produce permanent immunity in 
the progeny of immune herds, and have 
found that ten or fifteen cubic centime- 
ters of serum and % to ™% cubic cen- 
timeters of virus, while increasing the 
passive immunity of such progeny, 
does not make that immunity perma- 
nent under the serum-virus method; 
we therefore recommend that at least 
the full dose of serum be given the 
progeny of immuned stock regardless 
of age or weight below one hundred 
pounds, and one and one-half cubic 
centimeters of virus be used to obtain 
the most satisfactory results. It is not 
necessary that visible symptoms of 
cholera follow serum-virus inoculation 
to obtain permanent immunity, but 
close observation indicates increased 
thermal index necessary to insure im- 
munity for life. 

Abscess formation at the seat of in- 
oculation is another condition for 
which serum’ is often wrongly blamed, 
as serum in preparation is carefully 
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guarded against contamination, and is 
further sterilized to a very considerable 
measure by the phenol solution which 
is added as a preservative. 


The local abscesses which sometimes 
occur are most often the result of con- 
taminated instruments, failure to ster- 
ilize needles and syringes, also vessels 
used as containers for serum when op- 
erating, also to the injection of too 
large quantities of serum into a limited 
area when absorption is poor. Again, 
haste in operating may lacerate the tis- 
sues, not so much by the needle, but 
through haste in pressing home the 
piston of the syringe during the opera- 
tion. Again, failure to cleanse the field 
of operation is a contributing cause, 
and it is well for the profession to re- 
member that there is less danger if 
treated animals are kept out of hog 
wallows and dusty bedding grounds, 
and also to operate with suitable pro- 
tection from dust. 


I will cite a case of virulent septic 
infection not the fault of serum. Last 
year an experienced operator injected 


the breeding herd upon a farm not 
many miles from Kansas City, operat- 
ing in the evening just before dusk, 
and using all the serum he had on the 
road with him that day, leaving the 
shoats and pigs for the next morning. 
The next day he packed up a fresh 
shipment of serum and virus and oper- 
ated upon a small herd en route while 
returning to the field of the previous 
evening’s activities, where he vaccin- 
ated some 60 or 70 shoats and pigs. 
Upon this farm, the fourth day, six or 
seven from each part of the herd de- 
veloped virulent septicemia and died, 
and, of course, the serum received the 
blame, though none of the intermediate 
herd nor those herds following had any 
such trouble. Thorough investigation 
developed the fact that the water used 
for the preparation of his disinfecting 
solution,—Creolin 1 part, water 10 
parts,—came from an abandoned well 
and an old cistern. One sample con- 
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tained 10,200 bacteria per cm. and the 
other one 8,500 per cm., either water 
being so thoroughly contaminated with 
streptococci and other septic bacteria 
as to render it unfit for use in mixing 
with serum or for cleansing instru- 
ments or syringes for administration 
of serum. As creolin, phenol or bi- 
chloride of mercury mixed in the pro- 
portions indicated above do not prove 
bactericidal for some hours; a few 
drops of this disinfectant carried in 
through the needle wound was the 
cause of these losses. It taught the 
operator a lasting lesson in the prepar- 
ation of his disinfectant and cleansing 
his field of operation. 

With your indulgence I will burden 
you with the history of a simple serum, 
or serum only vaccination: Two caf 
loads of South Missouri hogs were pur- 
chased for a nearby feed lot which was 
uncontaminated, were vaccinated with 
serum alone and shipped out as fat 
hogs in from 90 to 110 days without 
loss. Two more car loads were pur- 
chased and likewise treated, but as 
cholera was epizootic in the district 
from which they were purchased, they 
developed a few cases of cholera, and 
six or eight from each car load died 
soon after being placed upon the feed 
lot. Enough perished to contaminate 
the lot. Both car loads went for over 
fifty days after the first losses, and 
made good gains in weight before the 
feed lot contamination got in its work 
upon these animals given passive pro- 
tection by the serum alone treatment; 
one car broke in fifty-two days and 
the other in fifty-four days, causing 
considerable loss before the outbreak 


‘could be checked by re-vaccination, 


and those animals first breaking were 
badly infested with animal parasites or 
intestinal worms, the heavier the infes- 
tation the quicker the fatalities ; there- 
fore, it is well that operators caution 
their clients to keep their herds healthy 
and free from worms, as some failures 
attributed to serum are at least super- 
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istration of hog cholera serum. The 
field is large and is rapidly extending; 
therefore, study local conditions, op- 
erate cleanly and do not blame serum for 
failures until all other contributing 
causes may have been eliminated. 


induced by parasitic infections of vari- 
ous kinds. 

I trust the readers of VETERINARY 
MEDIcINE will find some benefit from 
this paper; that they will use increased 
caution in operating and in the admin- 


Should Farmers be Allowed to Administer 
Serum and Virus? 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This article is one of a series on the subject of hog 
cholera now being published in the Twentieth Century Farmer, Omaha, 
Nebraska. The Twentieth Century Farmer is a leader among live stock and 
farm papers; as a molder of thought among farmers it is second to none. What 
the Twentieth Century Farmer advocates today the farmers are pretty apt to 
think tomorrow or next year at latest. 

There is no question but that the opinion that some veterinarians do not 
use sufficient care as regards antisepsis in the use of hog cholera serum and 
virus is gaining ground. It is equally true that many farmers think that veteri- 
narians charge too much for this work. It is important that we appreciate the 
farmer's side in this matter, then we shall be in better position to correct his 














opinions if erroneous. 


It is unnecessary to say that we do not agree with all the statements made 
in this article, but we want to particularly direct the reader’s attention to the 


discussion under the last two subheads. 


NE of the matters that has received 
the attention of the authorities of 
our different states who have the matter 
in charge is the question of who should 
be allowed to administer. serum and 
virus. ‘There is no question but that 
the proper administration of the rem- 
edy is one of the essential matters in 
the successful use of these remedies. 
Some authorities hold to the idea 
that almost anyone is capable of ad- 
ministering serum, while others hold 
that to get the best results a veterinar- 
ian should do the work. Careful in- 
quiry into this matter has brought us to 
the belief and conclusion that anyone, 
be he a veterinarian or layman, can, 
without danger, administer serum, and 
with some training can do the work in 
a manner from which the best results 
may be obtained. 
Should Understand Administering 
We believe, however, that in order 
properly to do this work the party do- 


ing it should have some training along 
this line. He should be taught the im- 
portance of thoroughly cleansing his 
implements before the operation. Un- 
der no circumstances should a syringe 
or needle be used that is not thoroughly 
boiled in water for at least ten min- 
utes. In performing the operation 
sufficient help should always be at hand 
so that the operator will at no time be 
compelled to assist in holding the ani- 
mal to be treated. He should keep 
his instruments and hands scrupulously 
clean. Without question, a large per 
cent of the abscesses coming from the 
operations are due to the uncleanliness 
of the operator or his instruments. 
The operator should have one ves- 
sel in which to keep his instruments, 
into which he should immediately 
place the instrument after each opera- 
tion. Into this vessel must be placed 
a sufficient quantity of some well- 
known, thorough disinfectant. He 
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should have another vessel with plenty 
of disinfectant in which he can cleanse 
his hands after each operation. 

Before inserting the needle the skin 
of the animal should be, and must be, 
thoroughly cleansed by using a cloth 
or sponge soaked in some good, reli- 
able disinfectant. Many of our best 
operators recommend a 3 per cent so- 
lution of cresol, as prescribed by the 
Department of Agriculture for this spe- 
cial purpose. 

These are some of the simple, plain 
rules that should be followed by all 
operators, whether they be veterinar- 
ians or laymen. The owner of the herd 
is paying for the work and he should 
insist that all these sanitary measures 
should be taken by the operator. 


Keep Serum Clean 

Another important matter is the 
keeping absolutely clean of the serum. 
The best way to do this is to place the 
serum in a sealed fruit jar and give it 
into the keeping of one particular man. 
Let him be exceedingly careful to keep 
the cover tightly on the jar all the time 
except when the operator is in the 
process of taking some of the serum 
into his needle. Infection was found 
in a number of hypers used at the In- 
diana station, and careful investigation 
as to the cause of this infection re- 
vealed the fact that it came from dust 
getting into the serum in the operating 
room. We must keep in mind that 
many abcesses may be formed by the 
use of serum that contains foreign in- 
fections. For that reason extreme 
care is advised in keeping the container 
closed as much as possible during the 
course of the operation. 

Danger in Use of Virus 

The use of virus is another matter. 
The party using virus must know or be 
taught exactly the nature of the stuff 
he is handling. When you are handling 
virus you are handling virulent cholera 
blood, a very small particle of which 
can start infection in any herd, and if 
not stopped could practically wipe out 
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the bunch. Some of our states are re- 
quiring that before anyone can admin- 
ister virus he must first be especially 
instructed in such administration and 
obtain license. from state authorities. 
We believe this a good plan. Virus 
can spread hog cholera; therefore, the 
utmost care and precaution must be 
taken in its administration. We be- 
lieve that the state live stock sanitary 
board should require anyone, be he a 
veterinarian or layman, before admin- 
istering virus into any hogs in the 
state, to be especially instructed in the 
use and administration of this product, 
and obtain from such authority as the 
board may see fit to designate a spe- 
cial permit. 

It has been fully demonstrated dur- 
ing the last year, in the rush of work 
occasioned by the great outbreak of 
cholera, that many of our farmers are 
as fully equipped to administer virus as 
our veterinarians. The board, in mak- 
ing rules providing for a permit to use 
virus, should use care and discretion 
to give sufficient time for those to ob- 
tain this permit or license who have 
successfully in the past used this 
product. 

Farmers Should Have Permits 

The question of who shall'administer 
serum and virus is of very great im- 
portance, for the reason that, to a 
great extent, on the proper administra- 
tion of the product depends the success 
of the operation. 

We believe that some veterinarians 
do not look upon their vocation in the 
right light. We regard the veterinary 
surgeon as a professional man and not 
a commercial man. Some of our vet- 
erinarians seem to hold to the idea that 
in the treatment of hogs for cholera 
they are both commercial and profes- 


. sional men. 


Profits on Sale of Serum 
At the January meeting of the, Mis- 
souri Valley Veterinary Association, 
held in Kansas City, the subject, 
“What Is a Just Charge for the Ad- 
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ministration of Serum and Virus?” was 
discussed. The president of the asso- 
ciation, in introducing the first speaker 
on this subject. made the statement 
that this was a matter of great im- 
portance to the profession and should 
be given careful consideration. We 
quite agree with President Stouder in 
this statement. 

Two of the gentlemen on the pro- 
gram discussing this questions had 
opinions not in accord with those of 
the Twentieth Century Farmer. One 
of the speakers said that the veterinar- 
ian should buy from the manufacturer 
all the serum he uses, and that he 
should have a profit of half a cent per 
c.c. on all the product he administers, 
this in addition to other regular 
charges. The other speaker followed 
the same idea, except he would be sat- 
isfied with a quarter cent per c.c. profit. 

This paper has no axe to grind with 
the veterinarians. We fully realize and 
appreciate their valuable services to the 
farmers and stockmen of this country. 
The veterinarian should be liberally 
paid for services rendered, but when 
answering a professional call he should 
not receive, in addition to pay for pro- 
fessional services, a profit on the serum 
administered. One member of the pro- 
fession told a representative of this pa- 
per that he didn’t use state serum for 
the reason that he couldn’t make a 
profit on it and could make a profit on 
commercial serum. 

At no time since the graduate or 
professional veterinarian has been gen- 
erally employed by our farmers and 
stockmen in the treatment of animal 
diseases has there been any one thing 
that has made so much work, conse- 
quently so much money, for the practi- 
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tioner as has the treatment of hogs for 
cholera. 
Farmers Will Pay Just Fees 

Let us here sound a note of warning. 
We believe a large majority of our 
farmers would prefer paying a good, 
reliable veterinarian a reasonable fee to 
treat their hogs, but they will not stand 
for an overcharge or graft. The farmer 
has a remedy if he feels that he is being 
imposed upon. He can do this work 
himself, and can do it successfully, and 
he will do it if the veterinarian insists 
on a profit on the serum in addition to 
his regular fee for this service. 

The veterinarian is the logical man 
to do this work. If he will take hold of 
it as a professional man should, he can 
be of inestimable value to the farmers 
of this country in this particular work. 
His sole purpose should be to eliminate 
the disease. His training and work pe- 
culiarly fit him to do this work, but he 
must not think that because he is so 
fitted he is the only one who can do it 
and that his services in this work can’t 
be dispensed with. 

We want to say in this connection 
that a large percentage of veterinarians 
are not trying to make an added rev- 
enue by-charging a profit on serum and 
are giving their very best services to 
our farmers at a fee that is just and 
reasonable. 

Our only object in taking up these 
matters as we have is to assist in wip- 
ing out hog cholera. If the veterinar- 
ians will co-operate with the state au- 
thorities and the farmers as they should 
they can render no greater service to 
their clients and the people of the 
country in general. We hope they will 
look at this matter as they should and 
give us this co-operation. 





Environment as a Factor in Complications 
Following Vaccination for the Preven- 
tion of Hog Cholera 


By S. SHELDON, D. V. S., M. D., Kansas City, Mo. 
President, The Sheldon Serum Company 


EFORE attempting to vaccinate 

a herd of hogs for the prevention 
of hog cholera, the operator should 
urge upon the owner of the herd, the 
importance of providing a clean, san- 
itary place for the reception of the herd 
after the operation is completed. Dip- 
ping of animals for parasitic infec- 
tion should be insisted upon. Each 
of us has learned from experience that 
good results in vaccination can only 
be secured by the strictest possible 
cleanliness. Syringes and needles not 


properly sterilized are a source of 
great danger in vaccinating, and at- 
tended by the formation of abscesses 
at the point of entrance of the needle, 
with the consequent results. 

Quoting from Dr. M. Dorset in an ad- 


dress before the United States Live 
Stock Sanitary Association in Chica- 
go, he stated that “out of 9,215 hogs 
treated for cholera in Indiana, be- 
tween the 15th of July and the 25th 
of October, there were 55 abscesses 
reported that occurred within one 
month, which is about one-half of one 
per cent.” 

Serum and virus in the past has been 
the causative factor in the formation 
of abscesses. This is no doubt due to 
a lack of thorough sterilization of the 
hands and utensils employed in man- 
ufacturing the same. The fact that 
ull commercial plants, that are doing 
an interstate business at the present 
time, are under the strictest pos- 
sible supervision of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, will re- 
duce to a minimum the unfavorable re- 
sults. 

After a herd has been properly vac- 
cinated, it should be placed in a pad- 


-ing in every pen. 


dock or pasture where mudholes and 
stagnant pools are absent. The pas- 
ture perhaps has many advantages 
over the ordinary hog pen, from the 
fact that sunlight and fresh air—our 
best disinfectants, especially over a 
large area, are plentiful here. We feel 
that this is a very important matter 
and should be insisted upon at all 
times. To better illustrate the neces- 
sity of this important feature, we will 
cite a case that came to our attention 
during the fall of 1913, where the 
owner of a herd of hogs of 300 head 
insisted upon vaccinating the above 
herd during a heavy downpour of rain, 
in pens and sheds that wére reeking in 
filth. The veterinarian in charge re- 
fused to vaccinate the herd under the 
existing conditions and left the prem- 
ises. The vaccination was performed 
by laymen under the directions of the 
owner with the result that. the follow- 
ing morning after the completion of 
the vaccination, the writer was called 
to look over the herd of hogs that 
had been vaccinated the day previous. 
We are sorry indeed that we were not 
prepared to secure a -photograph of 
this herd after a lapse of 24 hours af- 
ter vaccination. When the results of 
the examination were reported to the 
owner, he remarked that it resembled 
a battlefield. Hogs were dead and dy- 
As I remember, we 
counted nearly 50 dead and as many 
more that were unable to rise. The 
site of inoculation was enormously 
swollen. While I never received an 
official report of the total number lost, 
one of the men reported to me per- 
sonally that he had hauled away over 
200 head of the total number vaccin- 
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ated. The above case sets forth so 
strongly the importance of operating 
under sanitary conditions, also of 
placing the hogs where they can be 
kept sanitary after vaccination that 
further comment seems unnecessary. 
Clean, cold drinking water should 
be placed conveniently so that a hog 
can have access to it at all times. We 
believe that it is important that the 
feed should be reduced for several 
days following vaccination. It is a 
fact that in many cases simultaneous 
vaccination, which is almost universal- 
ly used at the present time, causes 


more or less fever in animals treated, 
with the resultant impairment of di- 
gestion, hence the necessity for the 
careful regulation of the diet. 

Thus, in order that the best possible 
results may be secured, my suggestion 
would be to remove the treated animals 
to clean quarters immediately after 
vaccination, or if this is impracticable, 
thoroughly clean up and disinfect the 
old quarters, then follow this up by 
a limited laxative diet for a few days, 
gradually returning the animals to full 
feed. 


Contagion by Immunization 


By JAMES LAW, Ithica, N. Y. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The following article by Professor Law was pub- 
lished in these pages earlier in the season. There are two reasons for reproducing 
it here. First, it properly belongs with the principle subject discussed in this 
issue, that is the control of hog cholera along immunological lines, and should be 
reread by all, in connection with the discussion of this subject, of which it is an 
important part. It is far more likely to be reread in connection with these articles, 
if reproduced along with them, than it ts if the reader has to refer to his files for it. 

A second reason for reproducing it is that it was originally received just 
before going to press on an issue of VETERINARY MEDICINE and because 
of its importance it was included at the last moment in the current issue, a thing 
which did not permit of an opportunity to properly proof read it and unfort- 
unately permitted a number of typographical errors to creep in, some of which 
materially changed the meaning of certain paragraphs. These errors are par- 
ticularly regrettable because the article is one in which a plea is made for accuracy 
in the choice of words. 





























GOOD friend having read my (Castellani). Turning to a recent medi- 
article on this subject in your Jan- cal dictionary I read “Active immuniza- 
uary issue, vouchsafed the remark that, tion, brought about by the previous oc- 


in my rather general assault I might have 
omitted the example of typhoid fever in 
man. In that disease, it is true that some 
exclude the use of all living organisms 
in the protective material. I soon, how- 
ever, stumbled on the statement of a 
French writer of high standing, who 
stated explicitly that he and his col- 
leagues employed the attenuated virus 
from typhoid patients, or from artificial 
cultures as their preventive material 





currence of the disease, by the introduc- 
tion of the attenuated virus of the dis- 
ease into the system, or by the introduc- 
tion of the metabolic products of the 
bacteria of the disease. Passive-immuni- 
zation produced by the introduction into 
the system, of the blood-serum of an- 
imals already rendered immune.” This 
is a fair statement of current practice. 
The explanation of the modus operandi 
may be elaborated indefinitely, one, or 
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many of the modifying conditions known 
to influence the process of immunizing 
may be adduced and explained at length, 
but all such must be embraced in the 
lexicographer’s definition, must range 
themselves under the standard of the liv- 
ing germ or its toxins, of the toxins 
apart from the living germ, of the alex- 
ines and their native chemic defenders, 
of the phagocytes, and their products, 
enzymes, antitoxins, opsonic and other 
aids. The editor might have made a 
more comprehensive and correct state- 
ment, by using the word microbe or 
germs for bacteria, but the defect may 
be pardoned on the ground of the transi- 
tion period at which it was written, and 
few intelligent readers would today fail 
to mentally supply the deficiency. 

The dictionary gives the foremost 
place to the two methods in which the 
living germ is employed, and experience 
has demonstrated that to secure a more 
certain and lasting resistance to an in- 
vasion by a particular infection, the liv- 
ing germ of that infection is the most 
promising resort. The preventive action 
of antitoxins and other defensive agents 
found in the blood of the infected animal 
is assigned to a secondary place. 

A Faulty and Misleading Nomencla- 
ture. 

The kindly remark, however, may well 
be made the occasion of a word or two 
on the unscientific and indefinite nature 
of much of our modern nomenclature of 
dis-ase and its treatment. In a name 
there should be the expression of a 
clear, definite meaning, that cannot be 
mistaken for something else, and if pos- 
sible it should not have a simple generic 
signification, which would leave even the 
intelligent reader 
whether to attach it to this or that 
thought, either of which would be 
equally warranted by its origin and der- 
ivation. Above all is this of supreme 
importance when we are dealing with a 
scientific or a medical subject. Another 
prevalent fault of nomenclatores is their 
habit of naming a disease, sign, symp- 


uncertain as to. 
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tom, test, remedy, etc., etc., after some 
eminent man who has been in some way 
connected with the subject. Thousands 
of names have been honored in this way, 
which convey no meaning to the reader 
unless he is already-intimate with the 
history of medicine, and which serve 
merely to distract attention from the 
line of thought and weary the already 
overworked brain. The student who 
comes new to the subject is apt to wish 
that all could be consigned to one com- 
mon Lethe, that he might have leisure to 
consider the merits of the important 
question in hand. No one grudges the 
honor bestowed, even if the recipient was 
but one of many in the line of rapid and 
inevitable progress toward which all 
workers were then striving in the race 
of human advancement. We may, how- 
ever, drop a tear over the many millions 
who in future ages are to be called upon 
to store their memories with this su- 


perfluous and wasteful rubbish when 
every day is adding more. and more to 
the important and indispensable load 
which they must carry. 

If we come down to present day faults 


we are at once confronted by the in- 
definite meaning of the now familiar 
words Immunity and Immunization. 

Immunity is rightly defined as “secur- 
ity against any particular disease.” The 
public mind, however, interprets this 
as invulnerability to a given contagious 
disease. This at once restricts the field to 
a particular class of diseases—the com- 
municable—and, for each such disease, 
to the specific germ which is the sole 
cause of that disease. As applied to in- 
fectious diseases this is the only rational 
and scientific use of the word. And this 
furnishes the only reasonable and sound 
basis for establishing a safe and valu- 
able artificial immunity. 

In place, however, of establishing a 
judiciously guarded and entirely safe 
method of immunization the human mind 
at once looks out in a riotous quest of 
a method of saving the individual with- 
out giving a thought of what such 
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method must inevitably bring to the race. 
It becomes a mere squabble of each for 
himself, with little or no thought as to 
the general result. In this, history is 
simply repeating herself. As early as the 
11th century and earlier, the Wonderful 
East, which we are only uow beginning 
to know, fought against smallpox in this 
way. Persia and China took scruf from 
mild cases and applied it on superficial 
abrasions made on the skin. Siam blew 
the scruf into the nose of the person to 
be protected. Even in Ashantee, in 
benighted Africa, protection was sought 
by rubbing the smallpox virus on seven 
places on the arms and legs. They suc- 
ceeded as we still succeed in saving the 
inoculated individual, the losses being but 
one in ten thousand on an average. In 
the middle of the 18th century, while 
residing with her ambassador husband 
in Constantinople, Lady Mary W. Mon- 
tague, attracted by the success of the 
method in Turkey, had her own son in- 
oculated, and later tried to introduce the 
practice into England “in spite of the 
doctors.” The limited following of the 
brilliant lady, in her native land, speaks 
well for the counter influence of the 
doctors, but it formed, nevertheless, a 
useful nucleus of receptive minds for the 
acceptance of the Jennerian vaccina- 
tion about 50 years after. 

As a natural sequence of variolization 
in the East, preventive inoculation of the 
no less deadly sheep-pox was welcomed 
by the European veterinarians. In 1763 
this was lauded by Chalette and in 1765 
by Bourgelat. It was even made compul- 
sory over large areas. Lafosse quotes 
the example of Haute-Garonne where 
among 315,803 sheep; there was a loss 
of 1,336 head; about 1:600. In many 
localities however the deaths rose to 15, 
and in newly arrived Algerian sheep to 
even 40 per cent. What was still worse, 
the infection was generally planted on the 
whole district where the law was in force 
and, carried by birds, insects, etc., it was 
ready to attack all new unprotected ar- 
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rivals, including the coming crop of 
lambs. 

As in the case of the later inoculation 
of bovine lung plague, black-leg, etc., 
from mild cases, or upon comparatively 
insusceptible tissues, the infection preval- 
ence was in each case extended, and with 
careless and ineffective disinfections, and 
the movement of the immunized animals, 
the infection was permanently established 
even in previously uncontaminated dis- 
tricts. In the 30,000,000 ovins in the 
flocks of France, the loss of but one in 
600 means 50,000 head, an unwarranted 
distruction by a purely prophylactic 
measure. The repetition of this year by 
year upon the fresh crop of lambs, com- 
ing into the now infected folds and pas- 
tures, is not to be thought of. 

Another fatal objection to the current 
use of the term immunization is the no- 
torious fact that it is untrue in the case 
of many contagious diseases and true only 
in a very qualified sense in the case of 
most of the remainder. The word im- 
mune (immunis) has the absolute mean- 
ing of exempt, free from, insusceptible 
to, and yet, today, as applied in medicine, 
it is continually contradicted in our ex- 
perience. The now ubiquitous contagious 
abortion (cow) persists for two years 
and often longer in the same animal, 
foot and mouth disease does not protect 
the recovercd animal through three or 
at most twelve months, glanders con- 
tinues year after year in the same victim, 
and is transmitted to others wherever 
the infected animal may be taken, tuber- 
culosis often lasts for a long lifetime in 
a particular man, who may at last die at 
over three score and ten of a different 
disease—the attack shows no self-limita- 
tion, and the living germs are often car- 
ried till death. Pernicious anemia 
(horse) shows no sign of growing re- 
sistance and usually goes on to a fatal 
end. Strangles (horse) and distemper 
(dog) beget no assured immunity but 
under a change of latitude and climate 
are liable to recur. 

Even in diseases which are followed 
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by a more marked degree of resistance to 
a second attack, it still comes far short 
of a complete immunity. If the system 
is subjected to a much larger dose of the 
toxins the enhanced power of resistance 
is overcome and the victim succumbs 
as if under a first attack. Some known 
and doubtless many unknown conditions 
contribute to this. Thus innutritious 
food, starvation, exposure, overwork, im- 
pure air, severe drains on the system, in- 
deed anything that lowers the vitality, 
debilitates the nerve and muscle, impairs 
digestion and assimilation and robs the 
tissue cells of their vigor, tends to under- 
mine the systemic powers of resistance, 
and more or less invites attack. At one 
time these were paraded as the assential 
causes of diseases that we now know to 
be contagious. Though we must today 
exclude them from the list of specific or 
essential causes it is unwise to deny them 
the role of accessory causes aggravating 
though not originating the disease. 

Among city horses it is those with un- 
hygienic surroundings that suffer worst 
from glanders. Among cattle it is the 
dairy herd, each cow producing a calf 
every year, and under a forced milk pro- 
duction though on an insufficient ration, 
milk stimulating, but insufficient for body 
nutrition, fetal nourishment, and milk 
elaboration, that show the largest losses 
from tuberculosis when its germ has 
once been introduced. In the same way 
it is in the thoroughbred dairy herd, 
whose heifers are bred while still im- 
mature, and whose old cows are held at 
breeding long after their failing health, 
senility, and general weakness have 
marked them for rejection. But their 
pedigree ensures a high price for their 
offspring, and the insidious tubercle 
bacillus revels in the herd until it becomes 
a sink of infection and the coveted 
young are but stores of pathogenic 
germs, and seeds of ruin for their pur- 
chasers. 

Among other things contributing to 
rob the system of its defensive qualities 
may be named for anthrax and blackleg 
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lactic acid, the sarcolactic acid produced 
in the muscles of animals subjected to 
overexertion, the acid produced in the 
udder of the unmilked cow (going dry), 
acetic acid, strong solutions of potash, 
common salt, alcohol, the presence of 
proteus vulgaris or micrococcus prodigi: 
osus, and probably many other products 
of fermentation in the food, or meta- 
bolism in the system. 

It has long been noticed that influ- 
enza and the other shipping fevers are 
most deadly in the systems of dealers’ 
horses, overfed, plethoric, fat, idle, and 
fevered by a long journey. 

It should be added here that certain 
chemical materials are beneficial in giv- 
en contagious diseases either by antisep- 
sis, by an antitoxic operation, or by an 
action on the system which inhibits the 
toxic work of the invading organism, or 
fosters the defensive outcome of the 
body cells. Thus in superficial skin in- 
fections the application of non-irritating 
agents (hyposulphites, sulphite, iodo- 
form, borates, phenates, formaldehyde 
methylen blue, etc.) will often check at 
once most threatening conditions. Inter- 
nally hyposulphites, sulphites, bisulphites, 
phenic acid, sulphocarbolates, borates, 
formalin, methylen blue, etc., in given 
cases, exercise a beneficial work. But 
no one of these can be set down as im- 
munizing the system, or as uniformly ap- 
plicable to all invading organisms. 

It follows that we have no one resort 
which can be put forward as universally 
curative, nor immunizing against all path- 
ogenic invasions, none that proves infal- 
lible in case of a particular germ in large 
doses, and under all conditions. For the 
best of our antizymotic standbys, we are 
sadly in need of a new word, one that 
will convey a definite meaning supported 
by the results and which will no less sig- 
nify the limitations of applicability. Such 
a word is not to be hastily and lightly 
chosen. Jnsusceptibility, invulnerability, 
antizymotic, germ resistant, germicide, 
are at once exluded as being open to one 
or all of the objections made to immune 
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and immunity. Our word must convey 
the impression of restraint, not inhibi- 
tion of the pathogenic process and it must 
equally clearly designate the particular 
invader against which our method, is cal- 
culated to defend. Our process cannot 
be uniform for all diseases, and there- 
fore no one word will entirely cover the 
fieid. The moment we select a single 
generic word, that moment we abandon 
the principle on which the quest for a 
word has been made. Relative immunity 
has the advantage of admitting the par- 
tial nature of the prophylaxis but does 
not specify the infection warded off. 

By adopting a common, well under- 
stood prefix like anti, to be followed in 
the case of the different diseases by the 
name of each malady, the need might 
be met at the cost of an occasional clum- 
siness, but better an uncouth word than 
a wrong meaning. We would thus get 
our Anti-influenza (horse), Anti-pneu- 
monia (equine), Anti-strangles, Anti- 
Anthrax, Anti-blackleg, Anti-canine dis- 
temper, Anti-septicaemia hemorrhagica, 
Anti-pernicious ‘anemia, Anti-purpura, 
etc., etc. These convey nothing more 
than antagonism to the disease named, 
while each is specific and scientifically 
correct. 

Vaccines and Vaccination. These 
names as now used are philologically 
incorrect and, what is worse, eminently 
misleading. | When the great Pasteur 
adopted the words and sent them forth 
on their by no means harmless career, 
he could not well have conceived of the 
evil that was to follow from his lack of 
philological acumen. Vaccine (vacca, 
cow) means, if it means anything, per- 
taining to the cow, and this meaning was 
strictly adhered to so long as it was 
confined to inoculation with the virus of 
cowpox. The first record of artificial 
vaccination is attributed to Benjamin 
Jesty a Dorsetshire farmer who, noticing 
the escape from the very pervalent small- 
pox of all milkers who had‘ contracted 
cowpox in 1774, successfully inoculated 
his wife and two sons from an infected 
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cow’s teats, with the result that, 15 years 
later inoculation with smallpox virus had 
no effect. About the same time, or very 
shortly after, Edward Jenner came in 
contact with the same experience and be- 
lief in the great dairying County of 
Gloucestershire. He spent several years 
in putting his new gained knowledge to 
experimental test, and, in 1788, submit- 
ted his results to the secretary of the 
medical profession, and, after many re- 
buffs, secured their enthusiastic endorse- 
ment, and incidentally his own profes- 
sional immortality. 

This is vaccination correct philological- 
ly and pathologically, the virus being de- 
rived from Vaccinia the variola of the 
cow (vacca). When however Pasteur 
applied the word of inoculations of anth- 
rax the disease of many genera, and 
rabies the disease preeminently of the 
dog (canis) he did violence to both lan- 
guage and medicine, and introduced a 
perfect babble of terminology and a 
meaningless confusion of words and 
things. When, as at present, it is ap- 
plied to any product of a bacterium or 
protozo6n, which may be used for pre- 
ventive inoculation, it has parted with 
both rhyme and reason, and should be 
mercilessly remanded back to its original 
meaning of inoculation of the products 
of cowpox. Its all but universal employ- 
ment in medical literature at the present 
time, is the greater reason why we 
should instantly discard the word as 
used in this bastard sense and frown 
upon a misuse so pregnant of loose 
thought and misleading meaning. If the 
first violator of linguistic laws and rights 
in this matter had aimed at introducing 
a perfect bedlam of confusion in the 
matter of preventive treatment, he could 
not have played his game more cun- 
ningly. 

Building on the all but universally and 
justly accepted Jennerian vaccination of 
cowpox versus smallpox, he assumes the 
transparent fallacy that the products of 
any specific disease may be employed as 
a preventive of another disease, and hav- 
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ing accomplished the one giant, illogical 
stride, he proceeds at once to take the 
second stride, more illogical than the 
first, that any organized, toxic material 
may be a prophylactic against any dis- 
ease-process. 

As a matter of fact cowpox cannot 
be accepted as identical with smallpox. 
My now venerable friend Chauveau, one 
of the most fruitful and rational inves- 
tigators of the 19th century, after long 
series of experiments, undertaken to con- 
vey smallpox to cattle and _ horses, 
reached the conclusion that it continued 
as unquestionable smallpox to the end, 
and reappeared as such when transferred 
to the human subject. Contrariwise 
from the time of Jenner, for nearly a 
century, cowpox was transferred from 
arm to arm of the human being in a 
continuous series of cases, in all civilized 
lands, without a single unquestionable 
transmutation into smallpox, and in no 
case has an epidemic of smallpox dem- 
onstrably developed from _ vaccination, 
where there was no possible channel for 
the entrance of the germ apart from the 
use of pure vaccine. Alleged examples 
to the contrary occurring in Persia or 
other Asiatic countries must go for 
nought in contradiction with the long 
experience of the more sanitary nations 
of the west. 

To sum up: At one time vaccine 
and vaccination had definite meanings, 
which one could trust, and on which one 
could rely. Today they are used freely 
in literature and in commerce with no 
definite nor assured meanings, rendering 
literature extremely uncertain and un- 
intelligible, and commerce and medicine 
something in the nature of a lottery. The 
most widely accepted meaning of vaccine 
appears to be a preventive product of 
bacteria, but almost constantly the par- 
ticular source, derivation and nature of 
the product are omitted, and there is no 
way to employ them intelligently in 
rational medicine. As in the case of im- 
munization and immunity, the time is ripe 
for a radical reform in regard to vaccine 
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and vaccination, remanding both to their 
root connection with cowpo.sx, and invent- 
ing clear and unequivocal terms for the 
products that are worthy to be continued 
in future use. 

Serums and Serum Therapy. These 
are other terms that are not quite above 
criticism, and the popularity of the pro- 
cess may well demand careful scrutiny 
of its claims. The name takes the mind 
back to the old humoral pathology and 
in these days of microbian diseases and 
microbian products this can hardly be- 
come of itself a good ground of com- 
plaint. The modern doctrines are large- 
ly founded on well observed facts and 
experiments, so that they come with ap- 
peals of the strongest kind to the intelli- 
gent and advancing practitioner. There 
seems to be a large public acceptance, if 
we may judge by the number of estab- 
lishments advertised as serum laborator- 
ies. It is true that much of this may 
depend on the attraction of novelty and 
the skill and ability of the advertiser. 
For the human race a good deal must 
be allowed for the as yet illy appreciat- 
ed power of suggestion, which may very 
well be excluded from veterinary prac- 
tice, and to a less extent from the labor- 
atory investigator however enthusiastic 
and optimistic he may be. ' There is of 
course always the earnest desire for suc- 
cess, and an openness of mind to every- 
thing that seems to favor a much de- 
sired conclusion, with an equal desire to 
overlook or explain away what seems to 
make against a triumphant outcome. 
“One swallow does not make a summer,” 
yet the honest veterinary practitioner, 
and the truth-loving laboratory sci:ntist, 
if they carry their quest far enough, can 


hardly fail to meet with a sufficient num- 


ber of failures to correct the mistakes of 
a too enthusiastic start. 

The most serious objection to the use 
of the words serum and serum therapy 
is the entire absence of any clear and 
definite meaning in the word used, on 
which we may found a satisfactory doc- 
trine or use for prophylaxis or cure. 
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The lexicographer’s definition of serum 
is: “The more liquid constituent of 
blood, lymph, milk or any other animal 
fluid.” The secondary or pathological 
meaning is: “The serum of the blood 
of any animal that has been subjected to 
immunization.” But in designating the 
laboratories in which such products are 
made, and the materials they furnish, 
there is a sad lack of precision as to de- 
rivation, composition, and rational basis 
for use of the material offered. When 
we consider that the makers have the 
whole animal creation (not to mention 
the vegetable) to draw upon, the con- 
ditions of health and disease, and the in- 
finity of combinations possible in this 
almost limitless field, we cannot fail to 
realize the endless opportunities for vari- 
ation, imperfection, redundancy, reac- 
tions, and antagonisms, that beset us 
on every side. Even if it were possible 
for the laboratory worker to maintain 
infallibility in his choice of laboratory 
subjects, their antecedents, their health, 
their seclusion from contamination, from 
meteorological interferences and distrac- 
tions, even if he can be perfect as regards 
selection, manipulation, and preservation 
of his complex and ever variable prod- 
uct, what is to be said of the equally 
complicated problem that confronts us in 
its application to the animal to be pro- 
tected or treated? 

The commercial uses of the terms are 
not calculated to reassure the seeker after 
a definite and trustworthy material. One 
serum company advertises “The Highest 
Potency”; “Virus for Simultaneous 
Treatment”; another “Serum, Vaccines, 
Viruses, Ferments”; another “Polyval- 
ent Serum”; another “Centrifuged 
Serum”; another “The Serum That 
Does the Work”; another “Known High 
Potency Serum”’, etc. 

We have already seen that the general 
use of a living virus in any form, more 
or less potent, as a prophylactic agent, 
is a resort full of danger, to the district 
in which the animals are, or to which 
they or their products may be sent, and 


above all in a country in which a per- 
manent and final extinction of the infec- 
tion is desired, or aimed at. This is true 
in spite of the fact that, in certain dis- 
eases, like tetanus the proliferation of 
the germ is local so that its presence is 
not to be looked for elsewhere in the 
animal system. That a germ is anaer- 
obic is no guarantee that it will not be 
preserved, and carried, under conditions 
that exclude its contact with oxygen. 
That it has in one or a number of cases 
been relatively so strongly antagonized 
by an abundance of actively functionat- 
ing leucocytes and phayocytes, bacterioly- 
sins, antibodies, antitoxins, antiaggres- 
sins, antigens, opsonins, agglutinogens, 
phylaxins, toxophylaxins, mycophylax- 
ins, phylocogens, receptors, monoceptors, 
amboceptors, toxophores, haptophores, or 
chemic substances of various kinds (die- 
tetic, racial idiosyncratic, climatic, re- 
gional, secretory, trophic, hormonic, etc.) 
that it has been rendered harmless or 
perished, it does not by any means fol- 
low that in the next case or succession 
of cases it will not prove virulent and 
deadly to the last degree. The introduc- 
tion of another microbe, which by itself 
proves harmless, may render the first 
germ (also harmless by itself) pestilential 
and destructive. No microbe, which has 
under given conditions, under given cir- 
cumstances developed a communicable 
disease, can be safely spread over a coun- 
try where it is liable to meet with all 
kinds of conditions, some of which may 
at any time confer upon it a renewed 
virulence. 

In the nature of things protective ma- 
terials which are dependent on cases of 
artificial infection for their production, 
are of necessity encompassed by peril 
of many kinds. If a pestilence is to be 
stamped out, it is a serious question 
whether a general use of such materials 
should be permitted at all. Certain it is 
that when conceded even in given cases 
the use should be surrounded by such 
rigid safeguards that there can be no 
loophole left for the escape of the virus 
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thereby. Registration of the occurrence 
should be imperative, and the strictest 
quarantine under perfect segregation, 
and exhaustive disinfection during and 
after such seclusion, with such penalties 
for violation as would ensure the dis- 
trict and country at large against danger. 
The right of ownership is sacred, and 
all governments exist to protect and 
secure this, but when an owner allows 
the spread of a dangerous infection, he 
makes himself a public enemy and must 
be held responsible. Better a thousand 
times that his personal loss become a 
charge of the county, state or nation, than 
that the same loss should be extended 
to every member of the commonwealth. 

Be it noted here, that the constant ten- 
dency with those engaged in toxic, anti- 
toxic and immunizing work is to adopt 
more and more the use of the living mi- 
crobe, in weakened form, in potent form, 
in connection with antitoxins or mitigat- 
ting conditions, it may be in minimum 
quantity. This was and remains inevit- 
able because the living germ not only 
educes from the living elements of the 
body more and stronger antitoxins, but 
so strongly impresses the defensive body- 
cells that they continue, for a length of 
time after the germ has perished and 
been expelled, to elaborate these, protec- 
tive materials, thus establishing an im- 
munity that is more lasting and some- 
times lifelong. 

The choice must be between the em- 
ployment of a chemic product (usually 
of the attacked leucocytes), with a com- 
paratively transient defensive effect, and 
of the pathogenic microbe itself with a 
more prolonged defensive result. I 
frankly confess that as between the two 
my decision is unhesitatingly in favor of 
the first. Even the first has the draw- 
back that-the defensive products must be 
elaborated in the systems of infected 
animals, but these are required in small- 
er numbers, than where the herds (or 
flocks) of a country are deliberately in- 
oculated with a living virus, and can be 
the more easily and safely secluded from 
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visitors (human, farm, feral, verminous, 
avian and insect) as well as from the 
dangers of windborne, waterborne, fer- 
tilizer, fodder, and other market trans- 
mission. The more nearly the living 
microbes can be excluded from sale and 
general use the safer will be the flocks 
and herds of the nation. Those that are 
already infected are in a different class, 
and, like the subjects inoculated with 
living virus, must be treated to the most 
absolute seclusion and disinfection, with 
slaughter or prolonged supervision ac- 
cording to the conditions in each case. 


In marketing the serum it may be sug- 
gested to follow a course similar to that 
to be used in the case of immunization, 
simply adding the word serum to the 
name (anti-influenza serum, etc.), or in- 
fluenza serum antibodies, etc. If it is 
desirable to market an exclusive defen- 
sive material from the serum select a 
word that will clearly designate the in- 
gredient in question that the person using 
it may have an intelligent idea of what 
he is doing and what he may reasonably 
expect. 


Bacterins. It would be easy to select 
other terms that might be improved. The 
much-used term bacterin is now general- 
ly understood to imply killed-bacteria, 
endo-bacterial antibodies, endo-zymes, 
and the like, but turning to a compara- 
tively recent medical dictionary I find 
bacterination defined as inoculation with 
bacteria, microbination. Inoculation con- 
veys primarily the idea of propagating 
by budding, and is defined as the inser- 
tion of a virus into a wound in the skin 
for the purpose of communicating a dis- 
ease. If our bacterins are employed to 
stimulate the leucocytes to the produc- 
tion of defensive materials, the primary 
meaning of inoculation is in part aban- 
doned, and some violence is done to phi- 
lology. It is one of the least objection- 
able of its class yet for the sake of 
clearness and definiteness it might well 
be replaced and its misleading verbal 
associations avoided. 











The Surgeon General of the Army Recom- 
mends that the Proposed Commissioned 
Veterinary Corps be Placed in the 
Medical Department 


An Examination of His Letter to the Secretary of War, Dated June 12, 1913, and 
a Statement to the Medical Profession 


By GARRISON STEELE, M. D., D. V. M. 


First Hint uf the Medical Department’s 
Attitude to the Veterinary Corps. 

HOMAS BABINGTON MaA- 

CAULAY, the brilliant English 
essayist, in order to give his unfamiliar 
statements a show of familiarity, was 
wont to say that such and such a fact 
“is known to every schoolboy.” In 
like manner, though more truthfully, it 
may be said that the struggle of the 
medical profession in the army for 
highest recognition and fullest appreci- 
ation, and its accomplishment of this 
within recent years, is known to every 
physician in America. Were it not for 
the action of the Surgeon General of 
the Army, there would be no place 
here, perhaps, for reference to so unde- 
lectable a morsel as a similar struggle 
on the part of the veterinary profes- 
sion to bring into being a commis- 
sioned veterinary corps in the army. 
For thirty-five years, regularly with 
bills in Congress, that profession had 
been unrelentingly struggling towards 
that end, without tangible result and 
almost without visible effect, when, on 
January 6th, 1913, in the 62nd Con- 
gress, in the debate on the floor of the 
House of Representatives on a like 
measure to the one now being consid- 
ered, which on that day went unani- 
mously through the House, though 
there was no action on it in the Senate, 
Mr. Tillson, of Connecticut, evidently 
sensing the thought of the Surgeon 
General, asked why the proposed vet- 


*Originally published in the New York Medical 
Journal, July, 1914. 


erinary corps should not be placed in 
the medical department? Up to that 
time there had never been a hint that 
such a proposal would be advanced, 
much less entertained ; indeed, the lead- 
ers of the movement for a commis- 
sioned veterinary corps in the army ap- 
parently were taken by surprise. Yet 
this should not have been so, because 
in a number of the smaller nations of 
Europe, notably Sweden, army veter- 
inarians all belong to the medical de- 
partment and have commissioned 
standing. 

The Medical Department Advocates 
the Attachment of the Veterinary 
Corps to It. 

The true attitude of the Medical De- 
partment of the United States army 
towards the military veterinary service 
came out clearly in the first session of 
the present 63rd Congress. On May 
1st of last year, Mr. James Hay, of 
Virginia, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, himself re- 
introduced the bill, “To Consolidate 
the Veterinary Service, U. S. Army, 
and Increase Its Efficiency,” (now 
known as H. R. 4541) and it was, ac- 
cording to custom, turned over to his 
committee for the first reading. It 
was sent for recommendation to the 
War Department. When it was re- 
turned to Mr. Hay a number of highly 
important letters were attached to it: 
one from the Secretary of War; an- 
other from the Chief of the Quarter- 
master Corps. The third and most im- 
portant of_.all, as far as this article is 
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concerned, was from the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Army. 
Letter of Surgeon General Torney of 
June 12, 1913. 
We reprint verbatim the letter of this 
highest medical officer: 
War Department, 
Office of the Surgeon General, 
Washington, June 12, 1913. 
Memorandum for the Chief of Staff: 
Subject: Bill H. R. 4541, to consoli- 
date the veterinary service of the 
Army and increase its efficiency. 
Veterinary medicine is a learned pro- 
fession, with a voluminous periodical 
and permanent literature of its own. 
For efficiency, there is the same neces- 
sity that the horse doctor should be 
learned as for the man doctor, and as 
his patients are not able to speak and 
describe their symptoms, a_ greater 
amount of scientific accuracy and acu- 
men is necessary for a correct diag- 
nosis. The therapeutics and pharmacy 
of veterinary medicine are largely the 
same as for the Medical Service, and 
in Europe, where veterinary medicine 
has the dignity and standing of a 
learned profession, it has made valu- 
able contributions to our knowledge of 
the causation of diseases. It is be- 
lieved that it cannot be placed on a 
high standard of efficiency without 
long-continued application of the same 
agencies which have raised the Medical 
Corps of the Army to its present stand- 
ard. Conspicuous among these is the 
system of examination for admission to 
the service and for promotion. Others 
which may be mentioned are the lib- 
eral supply of literature and appliances 
and a close touch maintained with the 
progress of the profession in civil life. 
It is believed that these things can 
be accomplished for the veterinary 
service only by making it a part of the 
Medical Department and permitting it 
to share the administrative machinery 
of the Medical Corps. This would not 
only conduce to the elevation and effi- 
ciency of the veterinary service, but 
would also be in the interest of econ- 
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omy, as all of its supplies could be 
most advantageously purchased, cared 
for, and issued through the machinery 
of the Medical Department. As regards 


Copyright by Harris & Ewing 
GEORGE H. TORNEY. 

LATE SURGEON GENERAL, UNITED STATES ARMY. 
Surgeon General Torney, who held that high office 
until he died December 27th, 1913, wasthe author of 
the official letter, recommending that the Proposed 
Army Veterinary Corps be made part of the Medical 
Department, which is, in this article, thoroughly ex- 
amined. Surgeon General Torney, since his death, 
has been everywhere commended as one of the most 
far-seeing medical men of his time. The official letter 

examined shows the incisiveness of his intellect. 


the administrative question of supply- 
ing veterinary surgeons to the Quarter- 
master Department, it is believed that 
no difficulty would arise, as the veteri- 
nary officers needed for that service 


‘could be placed under the orders of 


the quartermasters at depots, etc., 
where their services were needed, or 
ordered to report to the Chief of the 
Quartermaster Corps for such service 
and duty as he might desire to assign 
them. The establishment of the veter- 
inary service as a corps of the Medical 
Department, like the Dental Corps and 
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the Army Nurse Corps, is not pro- 
posed for the aggrandizement of the 
Medical Department, but because it is 
believed to be the only way in which 
that service can be raised to a fitting 
plane of dignity and efficiency such as 
it has reached in European countries 
and in the armies of the great military 
nations. 

For these reasons the draft of the 
bill submitted by the War Department 
on January 6, 1913, a copy of which is 
attached to the General Staff Report 
No. 8443, herewith, is believed to be 
much better calculated to increase the 
efficiency of the sanitary service of the 
Army than the bill H. R. 4541 here- 
with. 

George H. Torney, 
Surgeon General. 
Veterinary Medicine a Learned 
Profession—Its Literature. 

Since this policy is adhered to in the 
Report of the Surgeon General, United 
States Army, to the Secretary. of War 
for the year 1913, in which, on p. 169, 
we find a repetition of the language of 
the letter, we may take it seriously as 
undoubtedly the attitude of the Medi- 
cal Department of our army to the 
veterinary service, and may make an 
examination of the staements in the 
Surgeon General’s letter. This can be 
done with sanity and modesty ; for the 
statements are not ours—they emanate 
from a high-ranking medical authority 
whose words are indisputable. 

At the outset the letter says: “Vet- 
erinary medicine is a learned profes- 
sion, with a voluminous periodical and 
permanent literature of its own.” Of 
inestimable value are the words of the 
Surgeon General of the army on this 
subject at this time. The Medical De- 
partment of the army is the only de- 
partment which could and does appre- 
ciate this point—a point which has been 
entirely lost sight of in the army for 
the reason that heretofore no one with 
knowledge of the fact and authority 
enough in the army to back such a 
statement up has been frank enough to 
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admit it, nor firm enough to take a 
stand upon such a statement. Whether 
one considers the veterinary profession 
in the old world or the new—a learned 
profession it certainly is. In Europe, 
in continental Europe especially, veter- 
inary medicine is part of the national 
educational system, provided for and 
endowed by the state, where the pur- 
pose is to train men as a national asset 
for public service in the army or in 
civil life. National veterinary colleges, 
like that of Berlin in Germany, Buda- 
pest in Austria, Alfort near Paris in 
France and the Veterinary College of 
Milan in Italy, are thus linked to the 
national government, and the products, 
the aspirations, the standards, the 
ideals of these old world institutions 
are known and venerated wherever the 
best tenets of medicine are fostered and 
cherished. 

In America also, more and more, the 
veterinary colleges are becoming part 
of the state system of education, as at 
Cornell University and the University 
of Pennsylvania, and the pattern is de- 
rived from the old world. Neither this, 
nor a knowledge of the voluminous 
periodical and permanent literature of 
veterinary medicine is known to the 
army, other than by the Medical De- 
partment. Veterinary medicine is a 
technical branch removed from mili- 
tary men’s ken of thought. The per- 
iodical literature is in many languages 
—richest in German, French and 
Italian. While the permanent litera- 
ture, on established scientific fact and 
practice, though not so voluminous as 
that of human medicine, is at once the 
delight and despair of its students. 
Reasons Why Veterinarians Should be 

Learned. 

Next the Surgeon General in his let- 
ter states why, for efficiency, the doc- 
tor who treats animals should be as 
much and more a man of learning as he 
who treats man. It is certain that the 
medical sciences in which each must 
be grounded, to be made efficient, are 
the same for the veterinarian as for the 
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physician. Whatever groups of stud- 
ies, in either the veterinary or medical 
curriculum, be compared, the founda- 
tion and superstructure are similar. 
Besides, as the Surgeon General’s letter 
says, difficulties beset the path of the 
professional practice of the veteri- 
narian that are unknown to the phy- 
sician. Diagnosis of lamenesses in the 
horse, for example, are fraught with 
numerous perplexities. The difficulties 
increase with complications of dis- 
eases; because, as the Surgeon Gen- 
eral reminds us, the animal is dumb, 
and greater acumen is necessary for 
correct diagnosis. 

The Therapeutics and Pharmacy of 
Veterinary and Human Medicine. 
Continuing, the Surgeon General 

said, the therapeutics and pharmacy of 
veterinary medicine are largely the 
same as for the medical service. This 
is largely true. The drugs are most- 
ly the same, though the dosages and 
effects are, especially the latter, very 
different. The difficulties moreover 
arising from the varied posology neces- 
sary to be known for the different do- 
mesticated animals, the varieties of 
species, are at least equal to those that 
arise from extreme care in the use of 
medicines necessary in the treatment of 
human beings. The surgical principles 
are the same; though comparative 
anatomy is frought with far greater 
difficulties than where the work is con- 
fined solely to the human being. 

The Contribution of Veterinary Work- 
ers to Our Knowledge of Diseases. 
Further the letter says that, in Eu- 

rope, where veterinary medicine has 

the dignity and standing of a learned 
profession, it has made valuable con- 
tributions to our knowledge of the 
causation of diseases. A large share 
of the men who in Europe have been 
in veterinary work all their lives and 
have become distinguished as investi- 
gators, teachers, even as practitioners, 
happen to have the title M. D. Such 
men, working exclusively in the field 
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of veterinary science, have added glory 
to veterinary medicine, belonging to it 
in everything but in medical title. 
Koch, Schutz, von Behring, von Oster- 





Copyright by Veterinary Medicine 
William Crawford Gorgas 


Who Took Office as Surgeon General, United States 
Army, April 6th, 1914. 


Surgeon General Gorgas has a world-wide reputa- 
tion as a most remarkable medical officer and expert 
on sanitary. questions, as is shown in this article. He 
will not fail to see the importance of preventive vet- 
erinary medicine in the Army, as it is in the field 
of prevention of disease amonst human beings that 
he has had amazing success in Cuba. the Canal Zone 
and elsewhere. He will see in his predecessor’s plan 
that the object is to cause the Medical Department to 
solv all sanitary questions touching the Army. 


tag, Pasteur, are names to which prob- 
ably the letter refers, for all have con- 
tributed to the etiology of disease. 
Similar conditions have prevailed in 
America: witness the work of Theo- 


-bald Smith who discovered the cause of 


Texas fever in cattle and thereby sug- 
gested the danger of insects as car- 
riers of disease, which led to the discov- 
ery of the means of propagation of ma- 
laria and yellow fever. De Schweinitz, 
Marion Dorset and V. A. Moore are 
other renowned Americans famous in 
the same field. 
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The Medical Corps Would Furnish 
Means for Efficiency. 


Furthermore, says the document we 
are quoting, the application of the 
same agencies which have raised the 
army medical corps to its present high 
standard of efficiency will raise the vet- 
erinary corps. There is meant by this 
the entrance examinations, work in the 
Army Medical Schooi, promotional ex- 
aminations and the rigorous surveil- 
lance of the work of medical officers. 
The framers of the veterinary bill had 
in mind all these things. What bet- 
ter model in this respect, aiming to 
produce efficiency in the veterinary 
service, could there be than that of 
the medical corps? ‘The liberal supply 
of literature and appliances in the vet- 
erinary corps, as in the medical corps, 
is certainly necessary. This means 
power to learn and power to apply 
what is learned. Such an opulence in 
the furnishing of means of acquisition 
of knowledge and work would contrast 
with the stinted supplies furnished to 
veterinarians at present. The keeping 
of close touch with the progress of the 
profession in civil life has been the 
making of the medical corps and it will 
go toward the making of the veterinary 
service. The richness of the informa- 
tion obtained from those in civil life, 
the literature, the study of appliances, 
counted, and it should do so in raising 
the standard of the veterinary corps. 


Administrative Advantages of the Pro- 
posed Attachment to the Medical 
Corps. 


There are also mentioned the admin- 
istrative advantages to the Govern- 
ment to be brought about by the pro- 
posed attachment of the commissioned 
veterinary corps to the Medical De- 
partment. Those mentioned are: First, 
the economical purchase of veterinary 
supplies, their care and the distribution 
of them through the machinery of the 
Medical Department. These are medi- 
cines, instruments and material, ap- 
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pliances and biologic products, all of 
which, when due regard is taken of the 
needs of the veterinary corps as indi- 
cated by the veterinarians themselves, 
can be attended to very well through 
the instrumentality of the Medical De- 
partment. The matter of the detailing 
of veterinary officers of the Medical 
Department to the Quartermaster 
Corps is merely an administrative 
point which can be attended to with- 
out friction. 


The Plan is not for the Self-Aggran- 
dizement of the Medical Corps. 


Finally the Surgeon General’s letter 
states that the plan of attaching the 
veterinary corps is not proposed for 
the aggrandizement of the Medical De- 
partment. Such a suggestion would be 
the same as saying that the Medical 
Department believes that coal ought 
to be carried to Newcastle. The Medi- 
cal Department has all the glory it 
needs. It is big enough, important 
enough, and influential enough, not to 
be under any necessity of reaching out 
and aggrandizing itself by absorption 
of other services or parts of services. 
The meaning is that it simply gives in- 
vitation for the veterinary corps to be 
made a sharer in its sanitary and medi- 
co-chirurgical work. The sanity and 
mentality of the plan thus proposed by 
the Medical Department is above the 
imputation of a desire for self-ag- 
grandizement. The letter closes with 
the statement that the attachment 
proposed is the only way to give dig- 
nity and efficiency to the veterinary 
service the same as in Europe. There 
the efficiency and concomitant dignity 
of the veterinary service is due to the 
commissioned standing conferred— 
rank, which there signifies advancing 
knowledge, enriching experience as at- 
tested by promotional examinations 
from grade to grade. The Medical De- 
partment knows that until this is done 
for the United States army veterinary 
service there cannot be any possibility 
of raising it to its standards. 
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A CRIME IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Celebrity of Surgeon General 
Gorgas and Present Power of His 
Department. 

The astonishing achievements of the 
Medical Department of the army, since 
it has been given power and reward 
for its service, are known to the whole 
world.* Press despatches from Lon- 
don speak of the dinner given in honor 
of Surgeon General Gorgas on March 
23rd by the medical profession of the 
British capital, at which were present, 
Sir Thomas Barlow, President of the 
Royal College of Physicians; Vice- 
count Bryce; Sir Wm. Osler, Arthur 
William May, Medical Director of the 
Royal Navy; Francis N. Champneys, 
President of the Royal Society of Med- 
icine; Sir Rickman Godlee, President 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
Sir William Launcelot Gubbins, Direc- 
tor of the British Army Medical Serv- 
ice. This tribute to General Gorgas 
was in recognition of his brilliant 
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achievements in the field of preventive 
medicine for our common humanity. 
He has just returned from South Af- 
rica whither he had gone by invitation 
of the British Government to investi- 
gate problems in sanitation amongst 
the 200,000 kaffirs employed in the 
Rand gold mines. His suggestions for 
prevention of pneumonia there and ma- 
laria in Rhodesia, when carried out will 
be of lasting benefit. Coming to him 
at the very summit of his fame, this 
recognition of the extraordinary merit 
of his professional judgments but point 
to what has preceded. His work in 
Cuba, later in the sanitation of the 
Canal Zone, where yellow fever was 
banished from the Isthmus and malaria 
kept in almost perfect restraint, made 
possible the building of the Panama 
Canal, and this success made his serv- 
ices sought by the government of 
Ecuador in its sanitary problems. 
(Continued on page 522) 


Hog Cholera Control Work in Illinois‘ 


By A. T. PETERS, Peoria, Ill. 


HE question of controlling hog 
cholera is a very important one, 
and is being discussed by most of the 
State Sanitary Boards in the Corn Belt. 
The State Board of Live Stock Commis- 
sioners of Illinois have sent large quan- 
tities of serum throughout the state, free 
of charge. The records show that every 
county has received some serum, some 
counties having received quite a quantity 
of serum, but this is due to the large num- 
ber of hogs that are grown in those coun- 
ties. 
It has been the practice of the Commis- 
sion to require the use of the simultaneous 


*The a Daily Mail eulogizing Brig. Gen. 
Bs 


William C. Gorgas, Surgeon General, U. S. 
says: “Perhaps of all living Americans he has 
conferred the greatest benefit to the human 
race. The whole world, particularly the British 
Empire, with its large tropical possessions, 
owes him a debt which Britons are proud to 
acknowledge.” 

Remarks made in the discussion of a paper 
on the use of hog cholera serum at the 31st an- 
nual meeting of the Illinois Veterinary Medical 
Association, Chicago, December, 1913. 


method, and to have this serum and virus 
applied by a graduate veterinarian, who 
has visited the State Laboratory, and gone 
over the important points regarding the 
application of serum and virus. 

The reason that the Commission adopt- 
ed the use of the double method in 1911- 
12 and 13, was due to the fact that dur- 
ing 1910 and part of 1911, we were using 
mostly the single method, with the result 
that when the serum was used in an out- 
break it checked the disease in most in- 
stances, but gave very limited immunity. 
It was supposed at that time, that when 


serum alone was used in herds already af- 


fected, it would act the same as the double 
method, and would cause a permanent im- 
munity. Later developments proved this 
belief to be erroneous, and these herds had 
to be re-treated as many as three times in 
a year. This was a considerable drain on 
the department. 

After studying the success of the use of 
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the simultaneous method in Ohio, the 
Commission adopted this method, hoping 
by its use they would be able to produce 
a permanent immunity. 

There is no question but what the si- 
multaneous method is a dangerous one to 
use when serum is supplied free of charge, 
and many used this method when they 
really should not have treated their hogs 
at all. 

The serum-simultaneous method needs 
to be used with a great deal of care, and 
should be applied by veterinarians only. 
The success of this method depends large- 
ly on the accuracy of the dosage, and the 
stage of the disease. Therefore no one 
except persons who are familiar with the 
pathology and symptoms of the disease of 
hog cholera can expect to get the best re- 
sults. In order to give an accurate dose 
of serum, one must be familiar with the 
weights of hogs, so that one can tell at a 
glance the amount of serum to inject. 
When these precautions are taken the re- 
sults should be uniformly good. 

Another very important factor in the 
successful vaccination is the judgment of 
the practitioner in treating the various 
herds. For instance, I consider it useless 
to treat hogs that are in a very unthrifty 
condition, no matter how potent the serum 
may be, for my experience has been that 
very little or no good will result from this 
injection. 

Second : 
affected with 
arrested. 

Third: The careless use of virus. 
It is also advisable to be very careful not 
to give too much. For instance, small pigs 
should never receive more than 4 c. c., 
and large hogs not more than 1ec.c. In 
order to give this small amount it is nec- 
essary to be sure that your syringe is 
accurate. 

Fourth: The Commission has always 
advised against the use of serum and 
virus, unless the herd was in immediate 
danger. The Secretary of the Commis- 
sion, who had the distribution of the hog 


The use of serum in a herd 
chronic cholera is also 
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cholera serum in charge, always warned 
the applicant not to use the serum and 
virus unless he was sure that the herd 
would not escape the disease. The Com- 
mission tried to take every precaution 
not to spread the disease, by the use of 
this method. 


Even with these precautions, many 
people have used the serum and virus on 
herds, which the Secretary afterwards 
found out, really were in no danger at the 
time they used it. This is a dangerous 
practice, and is apt to cause an outbreak 
of cholera in a neighborhood where there 
is none. 

For this reason the Commission has 
been discussing ways and means by which 
hogs treated with the simultaneous meth- 
od should be quarantined, and I believe 
that every herd that is treated with the 
simultaneous method should be reported 
to the Board of Live Stock Commission- 
ers, and the veterinarian who performs 
this work should have authority to quar- 
antine this farm for at least thirty days. 

The veterinarian is the logical man to 
do this work. If he will take hold of it as 
a professional man should, he can be of 
inestimable value in his community. At 
this period of the work, his sole purpose 
should be to eliminate the disease. His 
training and work particularly fit him to 
do this work. 

The State Veterinarian of Ohio, in 
Bulletin No. 8, issued April, 1913, states 
that the State Veterinarian and his assist- 
ants have treated over a quarter of a mil- 
lion swine with the serum and virus 
method, and at no instance has the disease 
been observed to spread to one untreated 
animal from the use of this method. A 
similar statement is made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture who 
use the serum and virus method with their 
own corps of veterinarians. 


Let us hope that some day these results 
can be otbained by every practitioner. 
Just why they are not obtained now by 
every one is a question that I cannot ex- 
plain. 
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Hog Cholera—Its Control Fraught with 
Difficulty 


T is just a year since the special ap- 
propriation of $75,000 for dealing 
with hog cholera became available for 
the Bureau of Animal Industry of the 


United States Department of Agricul- 


ture. On July 1st of this year an ap- 
propriation of half a million dollars, for 
the same purpose, becomes available, 
showing the importance with which 
Congress regards the calamity of hog 
cholera and the faith it has in the feasi- 
bility of its control. 

What was accomplished with the $75,- 
000 expended by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry last year has already told in 
these pages and in the agricultural press 
of the country. Readers will recall how 
a swine census was first taken in Dallas 
County, Iowa, Petit County, Missouri, 
and Montgomery County, Indiana. The 
aid of the experiment stations and of the 
state veterinary departments in each of 
these states was enlisted, and an effort 
made to immunize the hogs on all farms 
immediately surrounding each focus of 
hog cholera as soon as discovered. It 
was not possible to prevent loss from 


cholera in any of these counties; or even 
to eradicate the disease, but nevertheless 
much encouragement is to be derived 
from the the results of experiment. 

To summarize, it was shown that with 
a good serum, properly used, hogs can 
be immunized against hog cholera with 
very little loss and at a cost per head 
that is not prohibitive. 

The work of the Federal government 
last year, also showed the advantage of 
concentrating efforts at the control of 
hog cholera on limited areas, because 
some headway was actually made, where- 
as, in all of the badly infested states, the 
state officials had heretofore waged a 
constantly losing fight with this disease, 
which, despite their efforts, increased the 
swine losses enormously in nearly every 
part of the hog-raising section of the 
country. 

Undoubtedly the greatest benefit so 
far derived from the entrance of the 
Federal government into the hog cholera 
control work has been a standardizing of 
the commercial plants supplying anti-hog 
cholera serum and a gradual elimination 
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of the unfit. As our readers are aware, 
serum plants are required to meet certain 
conditions, stipulated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and to prepare serum after 
an approved manner before they are 
granted a license to engage in interstate 
trade. While the requirements of the 
Secretary of Agriculture have compelled 
most of the serum plants to expend 
thousands of dollars for new equipment 
and remodeled plants, and to employ vet- 
erinary pathologists of recognized ability, 
the operation of the regulations during 
the past year has shown them to be rea- 
sonable, and there is no excuse whatever 
for any veterinarian risking the prop- 
erty of his clients and his own reputa- 
tion by using a serum prepared in a plant 
not possessing a United States Veteri- 
nary License. It is folly, if not actually 
criminal, to take such a chance. 


No justified complaint has yet been 
made of unfairness on the part of the 
Federal officials in withholding licenses, 
and it may be said with confidence that if 
a plant has been refused a license, the re- 
fusal constitutes a good and sufficient 
reason for believing that such plant is 
not equipped for the production of po- 
tent, uncontaminated serum under all 
conditions that are likely to arise. The 
only safe way—the only sane way—is 
for veterinarians to demand a United 
States Veterinary License number on 
every package of serum which they use. 

As to the future of hog cholera in this 
country. We believe there is not suffi- 
cient data upon which to base a posi- 
tive prediction. It appears that, if there 
should be a lessening of the virulence of 
hog cholera, such as usually follows a 
wide spread devastating epizootic of 
other diseases, and such as has been the 
case with hog cholera in the past; that 
with the continued, liberal support of 
Congress and the proper co-operation 
between state and Federal officials, the 
infected areas might be greatly reduced, 
or possibly the disease may be even erad- 
icated from the whole country. It is al- 
most certain that unless there should be 
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some such natural subsidence of the 
present epizootic, which has been gain- 
ing in extent since 1911, that no efforts 
on the part of man can encompass its 
eradication. 

In this issue we present an unusual ar- 
ray of articles from men who have been 
leaders in the hog cholera control work 
since it was first started. There are 
many things of note, worth serious con- 
sideration and remembering in each arti- 
cle, but throughout the whole series there 
is one thing that stands out more promi- 
nently than any other and that is the 
plea for better work, more careful work, 
in the use of hog cholera serum. The 
work of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
has shown, that the veterinarian is the 
logical man to administer serum, but the 
work of a dozen experiment stations has 
also shown that in many cases the prac- 
ticing veterinarian has not used the re- 
quired care in its administration. This 
is greatly to be regretted. The greatest 
prevalence of hog cholera occurs at a 
season when other veterinary practice is 
comparatively light. It will be found 
more economical for the public and more 
profitable for the veterinarian if the 
man engaged in general practice can, 
when the occasion requires, turn his hand 
to hog cholera work, to the increase of 
his own income and saving to the com- 
munity, that would otherwise be com- 
pelled to employ men on full time to do 
this work. 

‘However, to do this, a considerable 
percentage of practicing veterinarians 
will have to administer serum more care- 
fully than they have done it heretofore. 
They will have to attach the same im- 
portance to this work that they do to their 
other practice—their equine surgery for 
instance. The work of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry and the conspicuous suc- 
cess of a large number of practicing vet- 
erinarians in immunizing hogs with a 
minimum of losses have educated the 
public to a point where they will be sat- 
isfied with nothing less than the high- 
est class of service in this work. The 
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standardizing of the serum plants has 
made it possible to secure a reliable ser- 
um and operators will no longer be able 
to lay the blame for bad results upon a 
poor quality of serum. 

The articles in this issue by Professor 
Law and Doctor Mayo point out with 
unusual force the need for broader 
knowledge of sanitation in dealing with 
this subject. They should be pondered 


seriously by every one who intends to en- 
gage in the work of hog cholera control 
during the coming season. 





THEOBALD SMITH TO ROCKE- 
FELLER INSTITUTE. 

Notice of an endowment, for the estab- 
lishment of a department of animal path- 
ology in the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, was published in these 
pages some months ago. The announce- 
ment is now made that Dr. Theobald 
Smith, of Harvard University, has been 
elected head of this new department for 
the investigation of diseases of animals. 

Theobald Smith has already made an 
illustrious record in the investigation of 
diseases of animals, and with the almost 
unlimited resources of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute at his command doubtless many 
additional contributions to the knowledge 
of animal diseases will be made by him. 

While in the employ of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry Doctor Smith discovered 
the protozoan that causes tick fever and 
worked out the relation that the cattle 
tick bears to this disease. He was also 
the first to observe that cattle, that had re- 
covered from tick fever and become im- 
mune, might indefinitely carry the piro- 
plasma in the blood and be a perpetual 
source of infection for other cattle, 
through the medium of the fever tick. 
Doctor Smith’s further study of tick 
fever led to the discovery that animals 
could be immunized not only by the liv- 
ing germs, but by sterilized cultures of 
the dead germs. This announcement 
was made in 1886 and antedated by more 
than a decade Wright’s studies in bac- 
terin therapy. 
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Smith’s discovery that the piroplasma 
of tick fever undergoes a development- 
al cycle in the cattle tick indirectly led 
to the discovery of the part that the mos- 
quito plays in the spread of yellow fever 
and of malaria, and to the importance of 
other insect carriers of disease. Few, 
if any, discoveries have meant more to 
medicine and to mankind than these. 

It was Doctor Smith who first em- 
phasized the distinction between the bo- 
vine and human tubercle bacillus, and 
during the long controversy that has fol- 
lowed on this subject his observations 
have stood every test of accuracy. 

The Rockefeller Institute is to be con- 
gratulated on securing the services of 
Doctor Smith and all interested in the 
diseases of animals are to be congratu- 
lated upon the establishment of this de- 
partment in the Rockefeller Institute, 
which has an endowment of $12,500,000 
and is recognized as an unsurpassed cen- 
ter for medical research. 





THE SUPPLEMENTARY VETER- 
INARY TOUR. 

As stated last month the following 
party embarked on the SS. “Finland” 
at New York on the Official Veterinary 
Tour, June 13th. Dr. Adolph Eichhorn, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. and Mrs. C. J. 
Marshall, Philadelphia; Dr. E. H. Shep- 
ard, Cleveland, Ohio; F. B. Hadley, 
Madison, Wis.; Dr. T. B. Harries, Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Canada; Dr. and Mrs. L. 
Enos Day, Chicago; Dr. T. Lambrechts, 
Montevideo, Minn.; Dr. W. Reid Blair 
and wife, New York City; Dr. W. B. 
Holmes, Springfield, Ill.; Dr. J. M. Arm- 
strong, E. Providence, R. I.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Moore, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Mr. Joseph H. Kerrick, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Dr. Thomas Fraser, Madison, Wis. ; 
Dr. R. C. Julien, Delphi, Ind.; Dr. C. L. 
Nelson, St. Joseph, Mo. 

The Bureau of University Travel has 
also organized a supplementary tour in 
which the following have already taken 
passage on the SS. “St. Paul” of the 
American Line, sailing from New York 
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July 10th. Dr. N. S. Mayo, Chicago; 
Dr. J. H. Blattenberg, Lima, Ohio; Dr. 
E. B. Ackerman, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dr. 
J. F. Devine, Goshen, N. Y.; Mr. and 
Mrs. F. W. Christianson, Chicago; Dr. 
and Mrs. D. M. Campbell, Chicago. 
Others are expected to join the party 
before the sailing date. This party will 
go first to Paris, then to Brussels and 
Antwerp, joining the Official Tour at 
Utrecht and continuing with the other 
party to Amsterdam, Leyden, Cam- 
bridge, London, Edinburgh, Trossachs, 
Glasgow, Chester, and Liverpool, re- 
turning on the SS. “Winifredian” of the 
Leyland Line to Boston, August 23rd. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Common Colics of the Horse, 
Their Causes, Symptoms, Diagnosis, and 
Treatment, by H. Caulton Reeks, F. R. 
C. V. S., Examiner in Pathology and 
Bacteriology to the Board of Examiners 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons, Author of “Diseases of the Horse’s 
Foot.” 

Reek’s “Common Colics” is so well 
known through former editions as to 
scarcely require a description. It suffices 
to say that in this the general plan of 
earlier editions is followed and the work 
is brought up to the later experiences and 
observations of Mr. Reeks. Altogether 
about 125 pages of new matter being 
added. 

So many of the theories promulgated, 
and observations recorded in earlier edi- 
tions of this work, have come to be, all 
but universally, recognized and accepted 
that it would appear that in this edition, 
many of the case reports and much of 
the controversial matter upon which the 
discussion is based, might have been omit- 
ted or greatly condensed and the addi- 
tion of the new and later observations 
and certain sections of physiglogy might 
have been made without increasing the 
size or the cost of the book. 

Beyond the fact, that the author is ap- 
parently wholly inexperienced in gastric 
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lavage and seemingly knows nothing of 
the stomach tube; an instrument indis- 
pensable in the rational treatment of col- 
ics, we can have nothing but praise for 
this work. 

Third edition, 369 pages, with many 
illustrations, cloth bound, price $2.25 net, 
prepaid. Published by Alex. Eger, 6 
East Lake Street, Chicago, III. 


Colics and Their Treatment, edited by 
D. M. Campbell, Editor of the Amert- 
CAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE. 

Much of this little work has already 
been published in these pages and is 
therefore well known to every reader. 
However, the convenience of having the 
articles collected in a single volume and 
arranged in proper sequence, and the ad- 
ditional articles that the book contains 
which have not been published elsewhere, 
make a copy of it well worth while for 
every veterinarian. 

The book ‘contains first an article by 
Dr. R. P. Lyman, Dean of the Depart- 
ment of Veterinary Medicine of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, on the 
“Differentiation of the Various Colics of 
the Horse.” This is followed by an arti- 
cle by Dr. D. O. Knisely, of Topeka, 
Kansas, inventor of the stomach tube, on 
“Stomach Lavage in Acute Indigestion 
of the Horse.” The “Surgical Treatment 
of Colics” is discussed in detail by Dr. 
L. A. Merillat, Professor of Surgery, 
McKillip Veterinary College, Chicago. 
A short chapter on “Impaction of the 
Cecum,” by Dr. A. T. Gilyard, Water- 
bury, Conn., emphasizes the importance 
of the recognition of this heretofore un- 
descried form of colic. There is an ar- 
ticle on the general symptoms of “Col- 
ics in the Horse” by Dr. David S. White, 
Dean of the Veterinary Department of 
the Ohio State University. The “Medic- 
inal Treatment of Colics” is discussed at 
length by Dr. E. L. Quitman, Professor 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
Chicago Veterinary College. 

The work possesses the merit of being 

(Continued on page 523) 
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Preliminary communication on a com- 
plement deviation reaction exhibited in 
pregnancy, G. H. S. Crowes, F. C. 
GOLDSBOROUGH, and F. West (Abs. in 
Proc. Soc. Expt. Biol. and Med. 1o, 
(1903), No. 3, pp. 107, 108).—The sera 
of 25 normal pregnant women in which 
lues could be excluded were examined. 
The blood of the infants taken from the 
umbilical cord at the time of birth was 
also examined. Both heated and un- 
heated sera from the mother were test- 
ed. The unheated sera invariably con- 
tained antibodies capable of causing a 
well-marked deviation of complement 
when used in conjunction with an anti- 
gen obtained by extracting human blood 
clots with alcohol. The unheated in- 
fants’ sera tested under the same condi- 
tions gave negative results. Other tis- 
sues (antigens) gave a less marked re- 
action with the unheated mothers’ sera 
and no reaction with the infants’ sera. 

The deviating body concerned in this 
reaction is destroyed by heating for one- 
half hour at 58 degrees C. The 
mothers’ sera tested after heating were 
negative to the antigens enumerated 
above, and those of the infants’ either 
negative or very slightly positive, but 
exhibiting on the whole a somewhat 
greater capacity to deviate than that 
possessed by the heated mother’s sera. 
The deviating capacity of unheated 
mothers’ sera varies greatly, certain 
cases exhibiting a complete deviation 
only when employed in concentrations 
as high-as 0.05 to 0.075 cc. of serum, 
others giving a complete deviation when 


amounts as small as 0.001 cc. of serum 
were employed. 

Similar nonspecific immune _ bodies 
destroyed by heating at 58 degrees have 
been observed in cancer and other patho- 
logical conditions, and to a certain ex- 
tent in supposedly normal individuals. 
The entire absence of these bodies in the 
blood of newborn infants and their in- 
variable occurrence in the blood of preg- 
nant women at term indicates that in 
this case at least they probably bear some 
relation to the reaction of the body 
against detached fetal cells or proteid 
or enzymatic bodies of fetal origin. The 
occurence of this reaction to a marked 
extent in cancer, particularly in those 
cases in which tumors are absorbing un- 
der treatment, lends further support ‘to 
this point of view. 


genni STRANGLES. RIPS. Zeit- 
schr. f. Veterinark. 1913, Vol. 25, 
p. 246.—Neosalvarsan gave very good 
results in six cases of strangles. The 
beneficial effects especially noticable 
were slowing and strengthening of the 
pulse, and a reduction in the febrile 
temperature. Three animals received 
much benefit from injections of an anti- 
streptococcic serum (Merck). 


NTHRARXx spores in fish meal. H. 
FOTH and’ DR. SCHUBERT. 
Berl. Tierarztl. Wochschr. 1914, Vol. 
30, No. 5, p. 76—In two barns anthrax 
occurred amongst pigs fed on meal 
which had a marked fishy odor. On 
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examination the feed was found to con- 
tain many anthrax bacteria. 

PATHOGENIC bacterium in fish meal. 

MEISSNER AND _ LANGE. 
Deutsch. Tierarztl. Wochenschr. 1913, 
Vol. No. 47. During the last few months 
numerous deaths were noted in hogs 
which were attributed to feeding fish 
meal. On bacteriological examination the 
meal was found to contain encapsulated 
bacteria which were shorter and thicker 
than the anthrax bacillus. The bacillus 
was very pathogenic for mice. The or- 
ganism is to be given further study. 


NVESTIGATIONS on the biological and 
I chemical changes as well as the in- 
fectiousness of the milk of animals af- 
fected with foot and mouth disease. W. 
MARTIN, Munch. Tierarztl. Woch. 
1913, Vol. 57%, No. 49, p. 917.—It was 
noted that the specific gravity of the 
milks were within the limits of normal 
milks. There was an increase in acid- 
ity, fat, total solids, but no increase 
in enzymic activity. The total bulk of 
milk was decreased. The virus of foot 
and mouth disease is not expelled 
through the udder and comes in the 
milk from other sources, i. e., after it is 
drawn. The milk of animals only 
slightly affected with the disease shows 
no changes. 

T HE magnitude of the work of dis- 

eased kidneys, S. CSERNA and 
G. KELEMEN, Biochem.  Zeitsch., 
(1913) Vol. 53, pp. 41-68.—The respira- 
tory method of Tangl. was employed in 
these researches, the respiratory ex- 
changes of the animal being measured 
both before and after extirpation of 
these organs in animals which had been 
treated with renal poisons. These re- 
sults were compared with those obtained 
in the normal (unpoisoned) animals. 
Dogs were used in the experiments, and 
the following poisons were employed: 
Uranyl acetate, potassium cantharidate, 
potassium dichromate. Experiments 
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were also carried out on animals in 
which the blood-flow to the kidneys had 
been checked only by ligation. It was 
found that the work of the diseased kid- 
neys was greater than that of healthy 
ones, the oxygen consumption and car- 
bon dioxide production both being 
larger. Only when the poison had been 
sufficiently powerful to produce anuria 
were these factors below normal. When 
the kidney work is increased, both the 
absolute and relative carbon dioxide 
production is greater than normal in 
diseased kidneys. By injury to the 
parenchyma of the kidney tissue pro- 
duced by the stoppage of the circulation, 
the gaseous metabolism in the other or- 
gans is also increased. 


BouT salivary fistulas. VON BIS- 

SAUGE, Revue de Pathologie 
comparée April, 1913; Berl. Tierarztl. 
Wochenschr. 1913, Vol. 29, No. 46, pp. 
820-821.—All salivary glands and their 
channels of elimination can become the 
seat of fistulas. The only exception 
seems to be the sublingual glands. Fis- 
tulas are due to a variety of causes, 
namely, trauma of the glands or ducts, 
puncture of an abcess, cauterization, 
bites, kicks, stone formation, foreign 
bodies, grass awns, etc. Symptomatical- 
ly the fistula presents a deep round ul- 
ceration with indurated edges. If the 
fistula is located in the gland an outflow 
of saliva occurs which, however, is not 
noticeable between meals. The discharge 
becomes manifest particularly during 
chewing and neighing. When the fistula 
is in the ducts the saliva is discharged 
as a stream during the chewing act. A 
fistula of Stenos’ duct affects the entire 
wellbeing of the animal (emaciation, 
etc.). It is pointed out that fistulas of 
the gland with appropriate remedies, can 
be obliterated easily—those of the ducts 
do not respond so readily to treatment. 


NUSUAL lactation. E. BONN. Ber- 
lin, Tierarztl. Woch. 1913, Vol. 
29, No. 46, p. 817.—A description of a 
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case in an unserved 14-year-old cow. 
At first the left side of the mammary 
gland became enlarged (edematous). 
The swelling was inconstant and on 
some days the forequarter was enlarged 
and on others the hind quarter. On 
milking (3) a clear serous fluid contain- 
ing a few flakes was obtained. Four 
days later the animal gave a litre of 
milk. The lactation continued at this 
rate for three weeks. 


A CASE of ochronosis in a bull and a 
calf. WITTE, Zeitschr f. Fleisch 
u. Milchhyg. 1914, Vol. 24, No. 14, p. 
334.—A 2-year-old bull which came to 
slaughter showed a pronounced choco- 
late coloration of the bones. The red 
bone marrow was redder and somewhat 
richer in blood, and the spongiosa softer 
than normal bone. These changes were 
especially pronounced in the sternum and 
ribs. In the long bones the marrow was 
yellowish-white to white, and soft and 
kneadable like butter. The patho-an- 
atomical findings were otherwise nor- 
mal. The coagulation time of the blood 
was normal. 

A 2-months old calf coming from a 
dam served by the same bull showed 
brownish colored incisors, and patholog- 
ical changes similar to those noted in 
the bull. They were not quite so pro- 
nounced, however. 


bape changes in the chemical consti- 
tution of the animal body after 
extirpation of the spleen, testis, and thy- 
riod, K. DROGE, Pfluger’s Archiv., 
1913, No. 152, pp. 437-477.—The ex- 
periments were performed on dogs dur- 
ing the suckling period. Extirpation of 
the spleen delays growth, but whether 
this is the result of removing the organ 
or of the operation of laparotomy is un- 
certain. An increase of total ash (es- 
pecially in calcium and to a smaller de- 
gree in phosphoric acid) was the only 
chemical change in the body noted. Ex- 
tirpation of the thyroid did not affect 
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growth, and caused a decrease in total 
ash. Neither did extirpation of the 
testis affect growth, but a small decrease 
in the phosphoric acid of the ash oc- 
curred. Water, fat, fat- and ash-free 
substance, and proteins are not affected 
in all these classes of experiments. 


OISONING of two bovines with to- 

bacco juice. G. GIOVANOLI, 
Schweizer Arch. f. Tierheilk, 1913, Vol. 
55, p. 1%8.—Two bovines, 8 and 13 
months respectively, after being washed 
with tobacco extract for the purpose of 
removing lice died within a few hours. 
The tobacco extract contained 14 per 
cent of nicotine and was sold as a para- 
siticide for plants. Two old animals af- 
forded the same washings showed no 
signs of poisoning. 


BSERVATIONS in regard to Anaplas- 

mosis and piroplasmosis of sheep 
and goats in German East Africa. 
W. SCHELLHASE, Zeitschr. f. In- 
feckt. Krankh. u. Hyg. d. Haustiere, 
1913, Vol. 13, No. 6, p. 349.—According 
to ideas prevalent in some quarters of 
German East Africa, the successful rais- 
ing of sheep is dependent upon pastures 
with low grass stand and located in alti- 
tudes of 1,800 metres (5,905 ft.) or 
higher. In other quarters an endemic 
disease is believed to be the cause of 
failure. The blood of 90 sheep was ex- 
amined. Four of these were found to 
contain marginal points (Theiler) in 
every miscroscopic field while the re- 
maining animals showed the same only 
occasionally. The animals showed simi- 
lar symptoms which were emaciation, 
diarrhcea, rhinitis, conjunctivitis, and 
falling out of the hair. In six other ani- 
mals small piroplasms resembling Pi- 
roplasma mutans, were noted. In the 
blood smears from four further animals 
piroplasms and anaplasms were found 
together in the same preparation. In a 
markedly emaciated goat a few piro- 
plasms and marginal points were found. 
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Anthrax 


NTHRAX is an infective disease 

caused by the Bacillus anthracis. 
Young dogs are extremely susceptible to 
anthrax, but mature animals appear to 
develop a comparative immunity. Eating 
meat containing anthrax germs is the 
usual cause of the disease in the dog. On 
this account the animal ordinarily suffers 
from the intestinal form of the disease 
and from local anthrax of the mouth and 
pharynx. 

It must be remembered that the blood 
of an infected animal is the medium of 
infection and also that while the bacilli 
themselves are comparatively easily de- 
stroyed, that the spores are extremely 
resistant to the action of disinfectants. 
The gastric juice has no effect upon the 
spores of anthrax, although it is 


bactericidal for the bacilli themselves. 

Symptoms: The suddeness of the 
attack; the high fever, dyspnea, violent 
intestinal disturbances ; the hemorrhages 
from all the natural openings of the 
body; the local manifestations in the 
mouth and pharynx—salivation; the 
presence of vesicles on the mucous mem- 
brane, swelling of the throat, cyanosis, 
all are indicative of the disease. The 
diagnosis is completel by the micro- 
scopical examination of the blood and 
the identification of the B. anthracis. 
Needless to say, suspected cases should 
be handled with extreme caution, as the 
disease is communicable to other ani- 
mals and man. All blood and discharges 
should be carefully disinfected and car- 
casses should be cremated. 


Tuberculosis 


Tuberculosis is not a common disease 
of the dog but cases that do occur can 
nearly always be traced to infection from 
mankind. It has been amply proved 
that the patient becomes infected by in- 
haling the dust from a room inhabited 
by a tuberculous person, or by licking 
up tubercular sputum or from eating 
food from the plate of a person affected 
with tuberculosis. 

Symptoms: Usually the disease as- 


sumes the aspect of a chronic pneumonia 
or a chronic bronchial catarrh, which 
are quite unyielding to treatment. The 
temperature is fluctuating, there usually 
being a rise towards night. There is 
often weakness and a rapid progressing 
emaciation. Auscultation shows dull- 
ness, the presence of cavities, rales, sup- 
pressed respiratory murmur, etc. 
Diagnosis is assisted by the history of 
the case and a knowledge of the owner’s 
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state of health. It may be confirmed ex- 
cept in advanced cases by the tuberculin 
test. 


Treatment: Owing to the danger 
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to human beings, treatment should not 
be attempted. The patient should be 
sent to the happy hunting grounds im- 
mediately. 


‘Venereal Diseases in the Female 


Granuloma. 


HIS is a disease of true infection, 

affecting chieflly the mucous mem- 

brane of the vagina in the bitch 
and the penis and prepuce in the dog. 
It is transmissible by coition and by in- 
oculation. 

Etiology: The causative agent as 
yet remains to be identified. 

Symptoms in the Female: Although 
the lesions are usually confined to the 
genital organs, other parts of the body 
may become affected in conjunction or 
independently. The lesions are gener- 
ally found on the skin of the neck, 
throat, back, groin, abdomen, limbs. 

Metastatic growths are also often 


found in the abdominal and messenteric 
lymphatic glands, kidneys, spleen, liver 


and lungs. 

In the genital organs of the bitch the 
lesion generally begins as a_circum- 
scribed swelling of the mucous mem- 
brane, deep red in color and by a grad- 
ual elevation of the tissue and develops 
into round nodular sessile tumors, these 
become lobulated, presenting a warty 
and cauliflower like appearance. These 
growths are friable and bleed freely upon 
the slightest manipulation. 

They are most commonly situated in 
close proximity to the urethral opening. 
The presence of these infective venereal 
tumors is usually unsuspected until a 
sanious, muco-purulent discharge is 
noticed at the vulva, when an examina- 
tion reveals their presence. 


In severe cases the whole vagina may 
become blocked up, rendering coition 
painful and parturition impossible. After 
about three months retrograde changes 


take place in the tumors which break 
down and disappear but invariably leave 
the vaginal wall inelastic by reason of 
cicatricial contraction, so that if numer- 
ous parturition is attended with grave 
difficulties. 

Treatment: The growths should be 
removed by dissecting them off the vag- 
inal walls, their bases freely curretted 
and painted with tincture of iodine. 
Hemorrhage is easily controlled by 
packing the vagina with aseptic gauze. 

In the male, the infective tumors, in 
the early stages of the affection, appear 
as small yellowish-white raised patches 
about the size of a mustard-seed. Later 
on the growths take on the characteristic 
cauliflower like appearance and bleed 
readily when touched. They may be 
situated at the extreme end of the penis, 
upon the sides or at its base. 

Symptoms in the Male: Hemorrhage 
after coition, refusal to serve and some- 
times difficulty in urination, if the 
growth involves the urethral opening, 
should lead to an examination for ve- 
nereal warts. Exposing the penis by 
drawing back the prepuce of course re- 
veals the condition. 

Treatment: Secure the patient in 
the dorsal position and the fill prepuce 
with a five per cent solution of cocaine. 
After waiting ten minutes to allow the 
parts to become properly anesthetized, 
expose the penis, pick up the growths 
with rat-tooth forceps and snip them 
off with sharp scissors, cutting well into 
the surrounding healthy tissue. The re- 
sulting wound is treated antiseptically, 
and if extensive, sutured with fine silk 
(No. 00). 
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Diseases of the Heart and Blood Vessels 


Pericarditis 

In canine patients in the vast ma- 
jority of cases this condition is idio- 
pathic and not traumatic. It is usually 
developed in the course of a general in- 
fectious disease such as acute muscular 
and articular rheumatism, septicemia, 
pneumonia or pleurisy. Traumatic 
causes may be fractured ribs, punc- 
tured wounds of the thorax or foreign 
bodies such as needles, fish bones, etc. 

Symptoms.—The disease passes 
through two stages: 

1. The dry stage. 

2. The moist or exudative stage. 

1. Inthe first stage the heart’s action 
is palpitating and tumultuous. High 
fever, 105° F. Pulse wiry and fast. 
Dyspnea. Extension of cardiac dull- 
ness upwards and backwards. Friction 
sounds. 

2. In the second stage after exuda- 
tion has taken place, the heart sounds 
are diminished and friction sounds ab- 
sent. The pulse is small, rapid and ir- 
regular. The jugular pulse is seen. 
There is great dyspnea, cyanosis, asci- 
tes and marked emaciation and debility. 

Treatment.—Absolute rest and quiet- 
ness must be enforced and an ice pack 
applied over the cardiac region. Good 
results are also obtained by the appli- 
cation of a mustard poultice. The 
heart’s action must be regulated by the 
internal administration of tincture of 
strophanthus, m. 10 to 25 every two 
hours and aconitine, gr. 1-800 every fif- 
teen minutes to effect, then every hour 
to maintain the effect. In the second 
stage, when the high fevr has sub- 
cided, give digitalin gr. 1-64 and strych- 
nine gr. 1-100 three times a day. Con- 
tinue the aconitine if the temperature 
rises above 102° F. In addition to the 
above, potassium iodide in grs. 5 to 15 
three times daily should be given in 
milk to assist in the absorption and 
elimination of the exudate. The bowels 
must be kept active with repeated doses 


of calomel, and stimulants must be 
given if necessary. In cases of great 
effusion of exudate, paracentesis peri- 
cardii must be performed early. The 
operation consists of introducing a fine 
trocar and canula, with all aseptic pre- 
cautions, through the sixth intercostal 
space, low down near the sternum and 
into the pericardial sac, and allowing 
the fluid to drain away. 
Acute Endocarditis. 

Acute endocarditis, or acute inflam- 
mation of the endocardium, is by no 
means such a rare condition as is gen- 
erally thought. In the generality of 
cases, it is produced by the entrance of 
bacteria into the blood stream. It is a 
sequel to septicemia, pyemia, septic me- 
tritis, distemper and rheumatism. 

Symptoms.—Tempestuous heart ac- 
tion with a palpitating, irregular and 
later diffused beat. The number of 
heart beats frequently outnumber the 
pulse rate which often varies from 120 
to 240 per minute. The pulse is ad- 
dition to its rapidity, is irregular, inter- 
mittent and very weak, often barely 
perceptible. The heart sounds, at first 
normal, become blurred, the first often 
running into the second, so that it is 
hard to distinguish them. Later, a 
blowing sound is heard during systole 
and a prolonged rustling or vibrating 
during diastole. The temperature rises 
to 105° or 106° F. and great difficulty 
of breathing and quickened respiration 
is noticed. Acute endocarditis may lead 
to death in a few hours or be pro- 
longed for weeks or merge into the 
chronic form. 

Treatment.—Absolute quietness and 
the avoidance of all excitement is es- 
sential. The heart’s action must be 
regulated by the administration of digi- 
talin and aconitine and an ice pack or 
counter-irritant applied to the cardiac 
area. Staphylo-bacterins have in many 
cases given good results and should be 
given a trial. 





DISEASES OF THE HEART 


Chronic Endocarditis and Valvular 
Defects 


Chronic endocarditis usually leads to 
valvular defects, which are inability to 
close or stenosis. The inability to 
close, or insufficiency, arises from 
shrinkage of the valve itself and 
shortening of its tendinous fibres, this 
prevents the valve from completely 
closing the opening which it guards. 
Insufficiency and stenosis of the ori- 
fices usually go hand in hand, the result 
being certain secondary anatomical 
changes in the body, as hypertrophy 
and dilatation of the heart, engorge- 
ment of the liver, kidneys and spleen, 
dropsy (ascites) of chest and abdomen, 
anasarca ; emaciation. 

Stenosis is produced by the thicken- 
ing of the valves and endocardium, the 
edges of the orifice and of the valves 
sometimes being covered with polypi- 
like growths or vegetations. Both ori- 
fices and valves lose their elasticity and 
mobility, preventing the normal 
amount of blood being driven through 
without increased force. 

Symptoms.—The general symptoms 
of valvular defects are: Easily excited 
activity of the heart, with acceleration 
of the pulse and beat; palpitation; and 
irregularity of beat and pulse; abnor- 
mal sounds during diastole and systole; 
dyspnea upon exertion; vertigo; rapid 
exhaustion; emaciation; cyanosis of 
visible mucous membranes; ascites, 
anasarca, albuminuria and diminished 
renal secretion. 

Insufficiency of the mitral valve 
causes a back flow of blood during 
systole into the left auricle, producing 
a blowing or hissing sound as the sys- 
tole is completed. The diastole sound 
is abnormally pronounced, there is 
dyspnea, feeble pulse, and engorgement 
of the venous system. 

The characteristic symptoms of 
mitral stenosis are diastolic after- 
sounds, loud pulmonary tone, very 
small pulse, dyspnea. 

Insufficiency of the tricusped valve 
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causes a regurgitation of the blood from 
the right ventricle into the right auricle 
with sharp systolic after sounds, cya- 
nosis, ascites, engorgement of the lungs 
and venous pulse. 

Insufficiency of the aortic valves 
causes a back flow from the aorta into 
the left ventricle during diastole, pro- 
ducing a whirring diastolic after sound. 
The pulse is strong, rapid and jumping 
—pulsus celer. 

Stenosis of the ventricular aortic ori- 
fice gives systolic after-sound, slow, 
feeble pulse and in extreme cases cere- 
bral anemia. 

Insufficiency of the pulmonary valves 
gives rise to a diastolic after-sound, 
feeble heart action and great dysnpea. 

Treatment.—Up to a certain point 
valvular defects are compensated for by 
hypertrophy of the auricles or ven- 
tricles and beyond good feeding and 
freedom from exertion require no 
medicinal treatment. However, in time, 
compensation relaxes and disturbances 
are set upon the lungs and venous sys- 
tems. In these cases it is necessary to 
regulate the action of the heart, reduce 
the pulse rate and increase arterial 
pressure. For this purpose the ideal 
drug is digitalis; it equalizes the dis- 
turbed circulation, raises arterial pres- 
sure and lessens the frequency of the 
pulse. The infusion of the leaves, 30 
grains of the leaves to eight ounces of 
water, may be given in doses of one to 
four drams daily. In dropsical cases a 
diuretic should be given in addition, 
such as acetate of potash, iodide of 
potash, squill, etc. Ascitic conditions 
may be temporarily relieved by punc- 
ture; palpitation and excitement by 
morphine, gr. 1-8 to 1-4 hypodermically. 
In cases of great prostration give 
stimulants such as strychnine, brucine 
(for puppies), whisky, ether or cam- 
phor. 


Hypertrophy and Dilatation of the 
Heart 
This affection consists of enlarge- 
ment of the heart, increased thickness 
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of its muscular walls, and enlargement 
of its cavities in dilatation of the heart, 
the heart or portion of it affected (usu- 
ally the right side), is enlarged; but 
the walls are relaxed and thinner 
and its cavities distended. Since 
from a clinical standpoint, both hyper- 
trophy proper and dilatation of the 
heart are so closely allied as to make it 
almost impossible to differentiate be- 
tween them, they are here considered 
together. Dilatation is nearly always 
secondary to hypertrophy and appears 
when the hypertrophic heart begins to 
fail to meet the increased demands 
made upon it. 

Causes.—Increased physical exer- 
tion, which occurs in racing or hunting 
dogs as the result of continued severe 
exertion. 

Obstacles to circulation in the blood 
vessels, such as aortic aneurysms, 
stenosis of the aorta, thrombi, pressure 
of neoplasms on the aorta degenerative 
processes in the large vessels. 

Valvular defects producing compen- 
satory hypertrophy, lung diseases, em- 
physema of the lungs, tuberculosis, 


pneumonia, pericardial adhesions and 
chronic nephritis. 
Symptoms.— Extension of the area of 


cardiac dullness; dyspnea, vertigo, 
disturbances of the circulation, tumult- 
uous heart action. The heart sounds 
are irregular, the first loud and vi- 
brating, the second, weak and some- 
times inaudible. The pulse is weak, ir- 
regular and rapid. There is a venous 
pulse. 

In addition to the cardiac symptoms 
proper and consequent upon the dis- 
turbances of the circulation, secondary 
symptoms arise, they may be, bron- 
chitis chronic, intestinal catarrh, al- 
buminaria, marantic thrombosis of ar- 
teries, general cyanosis, dropsy and 
emaciation. 

Rupture of the Heart 

The heart may be ruptured by vio- 
lence or the walls may give way after 
being weakened by degenerative pro- 
cesses. Death is practically instan- 
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taneous if the rupture is large, if small, 
death may be deferred for a few or 
several hours. The symptoms are often 
the uttering of a loud cry, vertigo, 
trembling, dyspnea, convulsions and 
anemia of visible mucous membranes. 


Aneurysms 

Aneurysms are true and false, the 
former consists of a dilatation of the 
walls of an artery, which is filled with 
blood, in the latter all the coats are 
ruptured but the blood is retained by 
the surrounding tissues. 

Symptoms.—The general symptoms 
of aneurysms are: The formation of 
a pulsating tumor; a peculiar bruit 
heard over the swelling and pressure 
symptoms, consisting of pain and 
paralysis from pressure on nerves and 
absorption of contiguous parts. The 
aorta is the artery most commonly af- 
fected. 

Treatment.—This is ineffectual, but 
rest and avoidance of excitement or ex- 
ertion may defer rupture and death. In 
rare cases where only a small artery is 
affected and the collateral circulation 
good, the aneurysm should be removed 
by first ligating the artery above and 
below and then excising it. 

Hematozoa sire 

The commonest and most important 
hematozoa in our patients are the 
Filaria immitis, the Stronglus vaso- 
rum and the Spirotera sanguinolenta. 

Filaria immitis is found in localities 
rich in marshes and surface water. It 
is supposed though, not definitely 
proved, that such stagnant waters be- 
come infected by the embryos of the 
parasite by means ‘of the mosquito 
which sucks them up from an infected 
animal. An animal drinking this in- 
fected water, develops the mature form 
in its blood. The mature forms inhabit, 
chiefly, the right heart and pulmonary 
artery, while the embryos can be de- 
tected in the blood drawn from the per- 
ipheral circulation during the night, but 
retire to the deeper blood vessels dur- 
ing the day. 

(Continued on page 524) 
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It is in reports like those of this department that the current history of the progress of veterinary science is written. Are 
you leaving a record of your experience which will help others, as you have been aided by these and other clinical reports? If not, 
you are earnestly invited to contribute from your experience that this department may be of the greatest service to its readers. 
By so doing you will earn the thanks of the editor, the approval of the veterinary profession and the lasting gratitude of those who 
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Losses of Hogs 


The losses of swine from disease 
are estimated at 119 to every 1,000 
hogs in the country, which exceeds 
last year’s heavy loss of 110 per 1,000, 
and the average yearly loss in the pre- 
ceding 10 years of 54.9 per 1,000. 
Probably more than 90 per cent of the 
loss was from cholera. The percent- 
age of loss applied to the estimated 
number of hogs on January 1 indi- 
cates a total loss of 7,005,000 head, 
which, at $10.40, the value per head 
on January 1, indicates a loss of $73,- 
000,000. The average weight of a hog 
on the farm is about 150 pounds, 
therefore more than one billion 
pounds of hog meat were destroyed 
by disease, mostly cholera. A_ bil- 
lion pounds live weight produce near- 
ly 800,000,000 pounds of dressed meat 
and lard. This amount would be suffi- 
cient to furnish every family of the 
United States (average, 41-2 per- 
sons) about 40 pounds. If there had 
been no such loss, probably the in- 
creasing scarcity of meat would have 
been largely prevented. 

Third Epizootic of Hog Cholera. 

The country is passing through the 
third serious epizootic of hog cholera 
of the past 30 years. The first period 
reached its climax in 1886 to 1887, 
when the loss amounted to about 134 
per 1,000 head in one year. The sec- 


ond outbreak developed in 1894, and 
reached its climax in 1896 to 1897, 
when losses amounted to 144 per 1,000 
head. The present extensive epizootic 
of hog cholera began to be serious 
in 1911; during the 10 prior years the 
loss of swine ranged from 45 to 58 
per 1,000 per year; in 1911 it jumped 
to 89, then to 110 in 1912, and to 119 
last year. It has thoroughly ravaged 
the heart of the hog-producing belt 
during the year just past. In the 
State of Iowa alone, losses amounted 
to nearly 1,800,000 swine, over a 
fourth of the entire number in the 
State. In many counties over half 
were lost, and in some townships 
over nine-tenths. 

Losses of Swine Usually Heaviest in 

Southern States. 

The losses of swine from disease 
are usually heaviest in southern 
States and lightest in northern States. 
Estimates of losses have been kept 
for 30 years. The States showing the 
heaviest average yearly loss in these 
30 years are, in their order, Arkansas, 
119 per 1,000; Louisiana, 110; Flori- 
da, 109; the States showing the light- 
est losses are Maine, 19; Wyoming, 
19; New Hampshire, 22. In Georgia 
the average is 94, in Alabama and 
Mississippi each 92; in Texas 66; 
whereas in New York the average is 
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26, in Michigan 34, in Minnesota 46, 

in North Dakota 31 and in Washing- 

ton and Oregon 26. 

Hog Cholera Losses Heaviest in 
Northern States in 1913. 

The epizootic has abated somewhat 
in the past year, as compared with 
the preceding year, in most southern 
States, but has increased greatly in 
the northern States. Thus, in Flori- 
da the loss has decreased from 170 
per 1,000 in 1912 to 150 in 1913; in 
Georgia from 165 to 90; in Alabama 
from 110 to 100; in Mississippi from 
154 to 104; in Kentucky from 95 to 
90; in Missouri from 175 to 90; where- 
as in Iowa the loss has increased from 
160 per thousand in 1912 to 255 per 
thousand in 1913, in Minnesota from 
55 to 214, in Nebraska from 110 o 
175, in South Dakota from 38 to 230, 
and in North Dakota from 20 to 75. 
The tendency of the three epizootics 
mentioned appears to have been, in 
a general way, to move as a wave 
from south and east to north and 
west.—U. S. Dept. Agr. Bull. 590. 





TO CONTROL SERUM LABORA- 
TORIES. 

The Executive Committee of the 
United States Live Stock Sanitary 
Association in special session, Chicago, 
May 6, 1914, drafted the following 
recommendations, and addressed them to 
the governor of each state, recommend- 
ing immediate action by state authorities 
for the state control of hog cholera serum 
laboratories operating within the vari- 
ous states without a federal license: 

Whereas, Hog cholera gives prom- 
ise of being extremely prevalent during 
the coming season, and reliable hog chol- 
era serum as produced under the Dorset- 
McBride-Niles system is of great value 
in controlling and suppressing the dis- 
ease; it has come to the knowledge of 
this committee that many hog cholera 
serum plants are in operation in various 
states, which plants are not licensed by 
the United States Department of Agri- 


culture nor under federal or state super- 
vision. We believe there is much serum 
being placed upon the market, which may 
be absolutely unreliable and a detriment 
to hogs upon which it is used. Attention 
has been further directed to the placing 
on the market of fictitious serum, which 
in some cases is known not to have con- 
tained any animal serum: 

Resolved, That all state authorities be 
advised to adopt regulations whereby all 
hog cholera serum plants may be in- 
spected and their products recommended 
as consistently as may be deemed advis- 
able by state officials. They shall main- 
tain entirely separate equipment for the 
handling of serum and virus; and all 
equipment, containers, machinery, instru- 
ments and other apparatus used in prep- 
aration of viruses and serums, shall be 


thoroughly sterlized before use by live — 


steam at a temperature of at least 120 de- 
grees Centigrade for not less than half 
an hour or exposed to dry heat of at least 
160 degrees for at least one hour. If 
for any reason such sterilization cannot 
be applied, then a process known to be 
equally efficacious in destroying micro- 
organisms may be substituted. 

They shall keep separate temperature 
and number records of all hogs entering 
into the manufacture of serum and virus 
and testing of serum. 

All premises used for the production 
and testing of serum or virus shall be 
promptly ventilated, lighted and main- 
tained in a sanitary condition so located 
as to avoid the spread of the disease 
and with suitable arrangements for the 
disposal of refuse. 

All products shall be stored in a cold 
chamber or refrigerator for preservation 
until such time as they are removed from 
the premises. 

Virus used for simultaneous treatment 
must be collected only from hogs which 
are inoculated by the establishment. 

The temperature of supposedly virus 
hogs should not be accepted as proof of 
hog cholera unless supported by post- 
mortem examination. 
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PREVENTION OF CHOLERA SPREAD 


The indiscriminate distribution and 
sale of virus should be prohibited and its 
use limited to graduate veterinarians, 
who have had special training in the 
proper and careful use of virulent blood, 
and duly authorized to use the same. 

Each container should show the firm 
name of manufacture and true name of 
product and date of manufacture. 

The simultaneous method should be 
used only in infected localities, except 
in cases of recorded breeding herds and 
then only under direction of state of- 
ficials, 

The importation of hogs should be 
prohibited unless accompanied by a 
certificate of health issued by a duly 
accredited veterinarian, certifying that 
such hog is from an uninfected terri- 
tory or in case of vaccinated hogs, that 
the same have received the serum-virus 
treatment at least thirty days prior to 
entry and the animal dipped immedi- 
ately prior to shipment, according to 
government requirements. 

The state authorities should make ar- 
rangements with their respective State 
Veterinary Association with a view to 
their adopting a schedule of fees cover- 
ing the work of vaccination. 

The operation of serum plants should 
be under the direct supervision of a 
competent veterinarian or other profes- 
sional man whose training and experi- 
ence have fitted him for the work—J. J. 
Ferguson, Secretary U. S. Live Stock 
Sanitary Association. 





Condition of Swine, April, 1914. 


The condition as to healthfulness 
of hogs on April 1, 1914, was given 
as 91.6 per cent of normal, which 
compares with 91.4 per cent given a 
year ago and 94.4, the average of the 
past ten years. 

The number of breeding sows in 
the United States on April 1 is esti- 
mated to be about 101 per cent of the 
number held a year ago, and about 
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the same number as were held two 


years ago. 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Bul. 590. 


Layman Treats Cholera in Minnesota. 
Farmers around Waseca, Minn., have 
used $3,800 worth of commercial serum, 
secured for them by the agricultural de- 
partment of the Waseca High School. 
This serum was not only secured but was 
also administered by the high school 
agricultural man, A. J. Olson. 

The possibility of protection from 
hog cholera by the use of serum seems 
to be well understood by our farmers. 
Mr. Olson’s experience has been that 
95 to 100 per cent of the healthy hogs 
receiving the double treatment came out 
all right. Where pen exposure was used 
the treatment was not lasting. In one 
herd given the single treatment and pen 
exposure, under the direction of Dr. M. 
S. Whitcomb, a field veterinarian of the 
State Live Stock Sanitary Board, there 
was a loss of 50 per cent two months 
after vaccination. 

The farmers in this community have 
learned from experience to vaccinate 
while their hogs are still well, with the 
serum-virus treatnient—The Breeders’ 
Gazette. 





Prevention of Cholera Spread. 

Hog cholera and kindred swine dis- 
eases will never be eradicated until hogs 
are grown and fed with a greater intel- 
ligence, and until the traffic in hogs is 
absolutely restricted to such channels as 
are thoroughly safe-guarded by a broad 
and practical plan of sanitation. When 
an outbreak of cholera occurs in a com- 
munity nothing is done to prevent its 
spread. The farmer is permitted to sell 
his exposed hogs. Indeed he sells some 
which to say that they were only exposed 
would be stretching the truth severely. 
These hogs are brought along the high- 
way past neighboring farms which have 
not yet been attacked ; they are delivered 
at the stockyards. The horses and 
wagons of farmers, and the farmers 
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themselves, deliver stock at these yards 
and bring home the germs of disease. 
The neighboring farmer may bring home 
a shipment of cattle, drive them through 
these same yards and over the highway 
on his farm, thus again spreading the 
disease. Hog buyers travel over the 
whole country visiting all the farms and 
carrying trouble as they go. The 
wonder is not that there is hog cholera, 
but that there are any hogs left. 


There is probably no department of a 
farmer’s business capable of making so 
much net profit as hogs, once these rav- 
ages of cholera are stopped. I do not 
know of anything justifying a greater 
expenditure on the part of the Govern- 
ment or of communities or of indi- 
viduals than a concerted plan to wipe 
out hog cholera. Nothing of conse- 
quence will ever be accomplished, how- 
ever, until comprehensive sanitation is 
enforced by Federal and state laws. 

A Federal law should be passed pro- 
hibiting the practice of double vaccina- 
tion. The use of single vaccination with 
properly approved serum administered 
by competent veterinarians is no doubt 
helpful in many cases, although not per- 
manently so, and is permissible provid- 
ing it is done by competent persons with 
a serum known to be all right. Every 
infected farm should be quarantined 
under veterinary supervision. It should 
be made a misdemeanor under heavy 
penalty for any farmer knowingly to 
take diseased hogs over public high- 
ways. All cholera hogs should be burned 
on the farm. All rubbish, dirty yards 
and old rotten floors on cholera farms 
should be burned. All diseased pens, 
yards and troughs should be thoroughly 
disinfected under competent supervision. 

Laws should be passed making it a 
misdemeanor under heavy penalty for 
any railroad to allow any car to be 
loaded with any stock unless it has been 
effectively disinfected just prior to such 
use. No car should be permitted to un- 
load at destination until inspection shows 
that the law has been complied with. 
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Every railroad should be required to 
keep every stockyard thoroughly and 
continually cleaned and disinfected. 

In connection with these requirements 
there should be educational work by the 
authorities and by the agricultural press 
to bring all stockmen to realize the im- 
portance of greater cleanliness, and also 
to give them a better understanding of 
sanitation throughout the whole live 
stock business. 

Recent statistics indicate that in the 
hog and dairy business the losses inci- 
dent to disease amount annually to over 
$100,000,000. I understand that the 
losses upon dairy products incident to 
uncleanliness in their production also 
runs into enormous amounts. No other 
kinds of business could survive under 
such uneconomic conditions, and even 
farming cannot stand it long. A very 
much higher degree of efficiency must 
be developed if farming in this country 
is to hold its own.—Arthur O. Fox, 
Dane Co., Wis., in The Breeders’ Ga- 
Sette. 





An Outbreak of Infectious Dysentery 
of Unknown Cause. 

This outbreak covered an area of 
probably six miles square and ap- 
peared on both low and_ highland 
farms. 

In each instance except one, cows 
and calves only were affected; in the 
one instance horses on the place were 
also taken down with it. 

It appeared on farms where ensilage 
was fed as well as on farms where dry 
feed only was used. 

The first herd affected consisted of 
fifteen head ranging from sucking 
calves to old cows. The first cow 
showing symptoms was a young cow, 
with her second calf. In the evening of 
the same day two more cows developed 
it. In two days more all the cows and 
calves in the herd were affected. 

The hired man on this farm went 
home for a visit on Sunday. By the 
middle of the next week thirty cattle 





INFECTIOUS DYSENTERY 


on his father’s farm had the disease. 
He undoubtedly carried the infection 
home with him. In almost every in- 
stance during this outbreak the source 
of infection could be traced in this 
manner or along similar lines. <A 
farmer or a hired man would come to 
see the sick cows or would go on a 
visit and spread the infection. 

The first cases were much more 
virulent than the later ones and at last 
the symptoms were exceedingly mild, 
lasting only a day or two. 

I failed to make a specific diagnosis. 
I called up the State Veterinarian, but 
he could not give me any enlighten- 
ment. I give the symptoms below; 
try to figure it out. 

The first herd I fed sulphocarbolates 
ad maximum as long as they were eat- 
ing. When they stopped eating I be- 
gan to use astringents and opium. 
This did not do a particle of good. 

I used all the usual treatments for 
diarrhea and dysentery with no effect. 

Then, because of certain lung symp- 
toms, I used small doses of beechwood 
creosote in oil and this seemed to hit the 
spot. 

I improved on the treatment some- 
what by adding some volatile oils, as 
cajeput and some rectified turpentine, 
giving this with the creosote in a lit- 
tle cottonseed oil. 

From this I got fairly good results 
and only one cow died of the entire 
number affected. In all several hun- 
dred animals had the disease. 

I have seen coccidial dysentery and 
I recognize Johne’s disease. I am fam- 
iliar also with the verminous forms 
of dysentery. This outbreak was en- 
tirely different from any of them. 

Animals had it in high and low 
places, on hay, on fodder, on silage. 
Running water, well water and ar- 
tesian water. Old stock and young 
stock alike. 

Another point is that in each case 
every bovine on the place became af- 
about a week from onset of symptoms 
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fected, singles or in pairs, until at the 
end of three or four days all had it. 

Another point in favor of an infec- 
tious nature of the disease is the fact 
that towards the end of the outbreak 
the symptoms became very mild. The 
first Cases were severe. 

My practice is among German farm- 
ers. There are more Germans than 
all other nationalities combined. Of- 
ten some relative arrives from the old 
country; often some of their belong- 
ings which they bring with them are 
packed in hay or straw. Mind, this 
is only my theory; it could easily oc- 
cur that some of this packing was lat- 
er thrown out where the cows could 
eat it. 

I bring this out only because of the 
fact that this disease had many of the 
ear marks of contagious pleuro-pneu- 
monia. Were I-not aware of the fact 
that this disease is supposed to have 
been eradicated from the United 
States I would not hesitate a moment 
to make such a diagnosis. 

Study these symptoms and _ then 
look up contagious pleuro-pneumonia. 

On this point I want to say that an 
old German who had seen the disease 
in Germany thought the disease which 
affected these cows was the same. 


Here are the symptoms. 
In most herds the first symptom was 


diarrhea. This soon became very 
severe, The feces had a granular ap- 
pearance and was of a rich chocolate 
color. This was always the same in 
all cases. There was no abnormal 
odor. Milk secretion always stopped 
almost entirely. 

After two or three days of this dia- 
rrhea the animals stopped eating and 
usually about this time they began to 
cough.. Mucous rales could then be 
heard plainly in both lungs. Last to 
appear were spasms, tonic spasms, of 
certain muscle-groups, usually in one 
leg. 

The usual course covered a period of 
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to beginning of convalescence. In 
many three or four weeks elapsed be- 
fore the animals were entirely well. 
Loss of flesh was marked; in a few 
days they looked a hundred pounds 
lighter. 

In a few instances the cough came 
first and then the diarrhea followed 
with the other symptoms. I had no 
chance to autopsy the-one that died. 

M. R, Steffen M. D. C., V. S. 


Brillion, Wis. 





SCHIRTOCORMUS REFLEXUS— 
A RECOVERY. 


I am enclosing a photo of a case I 
delivered May 16th. Cow had been 
in labor eight hours. Head and fore- 
feet and one hind foot were enclosed 


- 


DOCTOR KNERR’S CASE. 


in its own skin and hair to inside, as 
if the skin from the back was stripped 
over its head. One hind leg was on 
the outside of skin, all legs were out 
of shape, and very crooked. Bowels 
out of back part. Cow did well. 

Dr. W. E. Knerr. 


Sunman, Ind. 


HE selective bactericidal action of 

methylene blue. J. W. CHURCH- 
MAN, Journ. of Explt. Med. 1913, Vol. 
18, p. 187.—Staplylococcus aureus when 
sown in agar media containing methylene 
blue will not grow while no inhibition of 
growth is noted with B. Subtillus, B. 
Typhosus and B. Coli. 
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A DENTIGEROUS CYST. 

March 8th I was called to treat a 
grade draft filly, nine months old, for 
a sore ear. 

I found a fistulous opening at the 
upper third of the ear and a hard 
swelling at the base of it. Upon cut- 
ting into this swelling I found a per- 
fectly formed molar tooth. It was 
easily removed. The open wound was 
treated and the case made an unevent- 
ful recovery. F. E. Jones. 

Rochelle, Ill. 


RECOGNITION OF VETERINARY 
LICENSES. 


Editor of Veterinary Medicine: 
What states recognize licenses to 
practice in Illinois? I mean to what 
states may a veterinarian, licensed to 
practice in Illinois, go and receive a 
license on the strength of his Illinois 
license. 
Illinois. G. A. E., D. V. M. 
The above query was referred to Dr. 
A. C Worms of Chicago, President of 
the Illinois Board of Veterinary Ex- 
aminers, who replied as follows: 
“The states that have agreed to en- 
ter reciprocal relations with Illinois in 
regard to state licenses for veterinary 
practice are: California, Montana, 
North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Virginia and Washington” 





RECOMMENDATION OF THE 
SURGEON GENERAL. 


(Continued from page 503) 
Surgeon General Gorgas’ successes are 
representative of the highest point of 
efficiency which the Medical Depart- 
ment of the army has reached since 
power has been given it to do things. 
The reason for this is that authority is 
vested in it to perform its full medical 
functions. 

An added value to the Government, 
the Medical Department informs Con- 
gress, will follow a like recognition of 
the veterinary service. It advises that 
the veterinarians of the army be as- 
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sembled and formed into a corps under 
the binding provisions of a statute 
which will standardize the work. The 
69 veterinarians in the service at pres- 
ent are just so many units uncemented 
for united work under a directing head. 
The Medical Department has declared 
most emphatically that only the grant- 
ing of power and just recognition in 
the formation of a commissioned vet- 
erinary corps can overcome the dissi- 
pation of energy in scattered disunity 
and bring the proper returns of econ- 
omy, efficiency, and advanced veteri- 
nary medical work for the Government. 
And Mr. Hay, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, voicing 
the same thought, when the bill unani- 
mously passed his Committee on Feb- 
ruary 2nd, said: “The veterinarians of 
this country are a body of highly 
trained and intelligent men who have 
made and are making great strides 
towards progress in their profession; 
and it is not reasonable to expect that 
the Government can secure the best 
talent of the profession unless some 
fitting and substantial recognition is 
given it.” 

The Medical Department’s Counsel to 

Congress. 

Such are the views of the Medical 
Department of the United States army. 
This article is meant as an examination 
and exposition of the letter of the Sur- 
geon General on this subject and is not 
a piece of special pleading. We are not 
rhapsodical. The plan was proposed 
by the Medical Department of the 
army itself, for reasons which it gives, 
and because of statements for the truth 
of which it vouches. If Congress can 
place reliance in the declaration of any 
body of medical men connected with 
the Government upon military medical 
policies it is out of the question that it 
should put its confidence in the enun- 
ciated policies of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the army. In this case the 
counsel of the Medical Department has 
been given. Let Congress listen if if 
will. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
(Continued from page 508) 

so condensed that no practitioner is too 
busy to find time to read it, yet the fa- 
miliarity of the various contributors with 
the subjects they’treat is so great that 
they have been able to condense a com- 
prehensive and lucid discussion of the 
subject in the few pages allotted to each. 
It is a book no practicing veterinarian 
can possibly afford to be without. 

Cloth bound, 137 pages, price $1.25 
prepaid. Published by the AMERICAN 
JouRNAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, 
Evanston, III. 


RECENT BULLETINS. 

Abortion, Sterility and Mammitis in 
Cows and White Scours in Calves, by 
Prof. W. L. Williams, Circular No. 4, 
New York State Veterinary College, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Notes on the Surgery of Fistulous 
Withers, by W. L. Williams and J. N. 
Frost, Reprinted from the Cornell Vet- 
erinarian, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Retained Placenta in the Cow, by W. 
L. Williams, Professor of Surgery and 
Obstetrics, Cornell University, Re- 
printed from the Veterinary Alumni 
Quarterly, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Diseases of the Internal Gen- 
erative Organs in Relation to Dairy 
Inspection, by W. L. Williams, pub- 
lished in The Cornell Veterinarian, 
Volume III, Number 2. 

The Digestibility and Decomposa- 
bility of Bob Veal, by Pierre A. Fish, 
Reprinted from the Annual Report of 
the New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege for the years 1912-13. 

The Cornell Veterinarian, Ithaca, 
New York. With the beginning of 
Volume IV this publication, which has 
hitherto been issued semi-annually, be- 
comes a quarterly and the subscrip- 
tion price is increased from 50c to $1.00 
per year. This is a welcome change. 
The publication retains its high scien- 
tific character and cannot come too 
often. 

The Veterinary Alumni Quarterly. 
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This publication completed its first 
volume with the March issue. It con- 
tains much of general interest to veter- 
inarians in addition to a whole lot of 
live matter for the alumni of the Ohio 
State University, and it is well worth 
the subscription price of $1.00 per year. 





HEMATOZOA. 
(Continued from page 516) 

Symptoms—In a great many cases, 
no symptoms of a general disturbance 
to health are manifested. Sometimes 
death is sudden or has been preceded 
for only an hour or so by labored 
breathing and convulsions. More fre- 
quently, however, the patients exhibit 
for several days before death, dullness, 
debility and more or less frequent epi- 
leptiform seizures. Epistaxis, lameness 
and paralysis are also seen in some 
cases. 

Strongylus vasorum.—This nema- 
tode also inhabits the right heart and 
pulmonary artery, producing endocar- 
ditis, thrombosis and embolism. 

Spiroptera sanguinolenta. — Besides 
its usual habitat in nests in the mucous 
membrane of the asophagus and stom- 
ach this worm also invades the blood 
vessels, producing arteritis and throm- 
bosis. 

Treatment.—In all of the above infes- 
tations treatment is unsatisfactory ; but 
turpentine, in doses of half a dram toa 
dram, given in emulsion with milk or 
mucilage, has given some good results. 
Upon a definite diagnosis being made 
by finding the embryos in the blood an 
intravenous injection of Salvarsan sug- 
gests itself as a rational mode of treat- 
ment. 





DR. JOHN BUFORD ARCHER. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY 
MEDICINE: 

It is my misfortune to have to report 
to you the death of another member of 
the Indiana Veterinary and the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association, Dr. 
J. B. Archer, of Spencer, Indiana. 
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Dr. John Buford Archer, son of Cap- 
tain J. Williamson Archer and Elizabeth 
Chambers Archer, was born in Spencer, 
1865, died in Washington, D. C., June 12, 
Owen County, Indiana, December 2, 
1914, age 48 years, 6 months and 9 days. 

Dr. Archer was graduated from the 
Spencer High School in May, 1881, and 
for about three years engaged in farm- 
ing and stock raising. During the session 
of '90 and ’91 he attended the New York 
Veterinary College, and following this 
engaged in the real estate and afterwards 
the oil business, until the fall of 1900, 
when he entered the Indiana Veterinary 
College and graduated from it April 1, 
1901. Since that time he had been en- 
gaged in practice at Spencer, Indiana. 
He has been prominent in the councils 
of the Democratic party of Indiana, and 
at the time of his death was chairman of 
the second congressional district commit- 
tee, having bzen elected to that position 
last fall. He was Deputy State Veteri- 
narian of Indiana, having been appointed 
to that position by me in March, 1913. 

The cause of death was a stricture of 
the bowels (a chronic trouble) and acute 
indigestion, he having been troubled with 
the latter for some time. He had left 
Indianapolis on June 7th in apparently 
good health, having visited at my resi- 
dence and taking dinner with me on that 
date. He was taken ill a few hours after 
his arrival in Washington and an opera- 
tion was performed, but the operation 
was of no avail. 

Dr. Archer was one of the leading 
veterinarians of Indiana and as such was 
held in high esteem by all who knew him, 
always ready to assist in anything to ele- 
vate the profession in this state, and to 
his efforts are to be credited, in large 
measure, the first veterinary law, regu- 
lating the practice of veterinary medi- 
cine in this state. The writer was a class- 
mate of Dr. Archer’s in the Indiana Vet- 
erinary College, and knew him, I thought, 
well, but it was only after a year’s close 
association with him in this office, and 
meeting him in his home, that I could 





TO SUPPRESS HOG CHOLERA 


appreciate the character of the man. The 
state of Indiana has lost an _ efficient, 
careful veterinarian, and the State and 
National Veterinary Associations one of 
their best members, and I have lost one 
of the best friends I have ever had. 

He leaves a widow, three stepchildren, 
three sisters, two brothers and an aged 
mother, and to these the profession in 
Indiana and the Indiana Veterinary 
Medical Association extend their sym- 
pathies in their hour of sorrow. 

Indianapolis, Ind. A. F. Nelson, 
State Veterinarian, Secretary Indiana 

Veterinary Medical Association. 





TO SUPPRESS HOG CHOLERA. 


Stringent Regulations Proposed by State 
Board. 


Up to Governor Morehead. 


Rules Apply to Small District, But Some 
Cover All Public and Private Stock 
Yards. 


The advisory state sanitary live stock 
commission with the co-operation of the 
_ government and Governor Morehead, who 
is state veterinarian in fact, have com- 
menced an earnest campaign against hog 
cholera in a limited district in Nebraska. 
The commission met Thursday and asked 
the governor to sign a proclamation pre- 
scribing rules for suppressing cholera in 
Johnson county and in four or five counties 
on the western border in the irrigated dis- 
trict. 

Twenty-five years ago the late Dr. Frank 
S. Billings, then at the head of the Ne- 
braska experiment station, and Dr. Salmon, 
head of the government department of ani- 
mal husbandry, used to have hot times tell- 
ing each other how to prevent hog cholera 
and how each was entirely mistaken in his 
methods. Now all this is changed. The 
government department has adopted a 
serum which is said to be a certain pre- 
ventive, one that will immunize swine 
against the disease. 

To prove that this is true the government 
is betting $75,000 that it can wipe the cholera 
out of C. F. Crocker’s immediate territory, 
namely Johnson county and the north half 
of Gage county, if directions are followed. 
The use of serum has commenced in this 
district. If, after a certain time the disease 
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disappears from the district the government 
will say, “I told you so.” If the disease 
appears later on it will say. “You did not 
follow directions; the disease was brought 
into the district by carelessness.” 

Governor Morehead will do his part by 
issuing a proclamation quarantining the 
world against the chosen districts. Hogs 
brought in must come with a good family 
record o rbe slaughtered without delay. The 
animals must come in with a certificate 
from a graduated veterinarian stating that 
the hogs have been immunized against hog 
cholera. Without a health certificate of 
this kind the hogs will be quarantined for 
thirty days after they have been properly 
immunized, all at the expense of the owner. 
Cleaning up of public and private pens will 
also be required by the governor’s procla- 
mation. 

Governor’s Proclamation. 

The governor’s proclamation will be is- 
sued within a day or two. As prepared for 
him to sign it provides that hogs brought 
from any place on earth outside of a dis- 
trict comprising Johnson county and the 
north half of Gage county into this district 
for immediate slaughter must be unloaded 
on the premises where they are to be 
slaughtered and shall be slaughtered within 
forty-eight hours after arrival. 

Hogs shipped into the district or moved 
from one place to another in the district 
for feeding, pasturing or breeding purposes 
shall be accompanied by a certificate of 
health issued by a graduate veterinarian 
stating that they have been immunized from 
hog cholera. 

When brought into the district without 
compliance with these rules it shall be the 
duty of the deputy state veterinarian, Dr. 
L. C. Kigin, to place the animals in quar- 
antine and hold them in isolation for a 
period of thirty days after they shall have 
been immunized against hog cholera at the 
owner’s expense. 

Cars used for carrying hogs into the dis- 
trict for feeding, pasturing or breeding pur- 
poses, shall be cleaned and disinfected be- 
fore the stock is loaded and no hogs shall 
be loaded from public stock yards, but shall 
be loaded from separate chutes or direct 
from wagons and be unlcaded in the same 
manner at destination. 

The proclamation states that all public 
and private yards and chutes. must be 
cleaned and disinfected in accordance with 
rules of the bureau of animal industry, un- 
der supervision of the deputy state veter- 
inarian. 

As all public and private stock yards are 
deemed to be infected with hog cholera, the 
removal of hogs from these yards is pro- 
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hibited except for shipment to market for 
immediate slaughter. 

The proclamation further states that all 
premises in Johnson county and the north 
half of Gage county where hog cholera was 
known to exist in 1913, or whereon cholera 
may be found to exist, shall be cleaned and 
disinfected under instruction from the state 
veterinarian’s department. If it is found 
impossible to disinfect any farm yards the 
owner or agent shall be required to con- 
struct new yards and pens in which his 
hogs shall be kept. 

This is the proclamation to be signed by 
Governor Morehead, state veterinarian, by 
Deputy State Veterinarian Kigin, and by 
J. H. Bulla of South Omaha, president of 
the state live stock sanitary board. 

Covers the Whole State. 

Mr. Crocker of the state board went one 
further. At the meeting of the board he 
moved that it be made a state regulation 
that all public and private stock yards in 
the state are considered infected with hog 
cholera, and that removal of hogs from 
these yards be prohibited except for ship- 
ment to market for immediate slaughter. 
The motion was adopted by the board. 

The board adopted a motion requesting 
the governor to issue another proclama- 
tion placing certain counties of the western 
part of the state, area of the district to be 
determined later, a quarantine, and to have 
him instruct the veterinary officers of the 
board to form such: rules and regulations 
as will control the transportation of hogs 
into the district and to establish proper 
methods of serum vaccination and sanita- 
tion. The counties the board has in mind 
are Scotts Bluff, Morrill, Banner and Box 
Butte counties and the lower half of Sioux 
county 

The board recommended that Governor 
Morehead appoint Dr. J. C. Bowman of 
Tecumseh as veterinary inspector to assist 
the bureau of animal industry in the eradi- 
cation work of Johnson county and the 
north half of Gage county, on a salary of 
$150 per month and expenses, his entire 
time to be devoted to this work, in ac- 
cordance with an agreement with the bu- 
reau of animal industry, in their demon- 
stration work of prevention and eradication 
of hog cholera. 

Regulation of Serum Plants. 

The subject of placing under regulation 
the different hog cholera serum plants in 
the state was taken up by the board, and 
the following resolutions were adopted: 

“Resolved, That we prohibit the sale or 
distribution of anti-hog cholera serum or 
virus in the state of Nebraska after August 
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1, 1914, except such serum and virus as 
has been produced by a person, firm or 
corporation in possession of an uncancelled 
United States veterinary license. 

“Resolved, That no serum shall be sold 
after July 1, 1914, in the state of Nebraska 
except serum made by a person, firm or 
corporation holding an uncancelled United 
States veterinary license when such serum 
is made, or serum that has been tested and 
found of efficient potency as provided by 
the bureau of animal industry, order No. 
196. Such test to be under the direction of 
the producers, except the expense of official 
designated by such board to make such 
tests. All containers in which such serum 
is sold shall bear label showing that it has 
been tested and passed in accordance with 
this order and that these tests be made at 
Secuth Omaha.” 

The members of the state board are: 
J. H. Bula, of South Omaha; F. C. Crocker, 
of Filley; H. J. Pritchard, of Falls City; 
Alexander Burr, of Pullman; J. A. Berg, 
of Pender and Dr. L. C. Kigin, state veter- 
inarian—Twentieth Century Farmer. 


NEW ITEMS. 


Prof. W. J. Kennedy, formerly connected 
with the Iowa State College, but now manager 
of the Union Serum Company, Sioux City, 
Iowa, says there is no more urgent need 
for aid to the farmers, at this time, than 
along hog cholera lines. The farmers of 
Iowa lost through the ravages of hog 
cholera during the year 1913 about $30,- 
000,000. In twenty-four counties in north- 
western Iowa the farmers lost 1,112,000 head 
of hogs. Plymouth county alone lost 105,- 
055 head, or over $1,000,000 worth. Sioux 
county lost about the same number. The 
present indications are that the year 1914 
will be another bad year from a hog cholera 
standpoint as the disease has already broken 
out in fully one-half of the counties in the 
state.—Sioux City (Ia.) Journal. 


TICKS OR “SHIN OAK.” 
One hundred head of cattle are dead at 


_ Council Grove, Kan., from a disease which 


is known as shin oak poisoning. 

E. B. Minx, of Lincoln, Neb., shipped 
596 head of steers from Gage, Okla., to 
a grazing ranch near there and six days 
later one of the steers was found dead. A 
few days later six more were found and 
within two weeks seventeen had died. 

It was then decided to have an investi- 
gation made and Dr. Hobbs, of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, was called. 
He decided that the cause of death was 
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catarrhal fever contracted from extreme 
climate change. Dr. Ludwig Fredenburg, 
the leading local veterinarian disputes Dr. 
Hobbs’ statement and so do several others, 
including cattle raisers and breeders. They 
claim the cause of death is shin oak poison- 
ing, a disease contracted from eating the 
shin oak weed which infests certain sec- 
tions of Oklahoma. 

Within the past three weeks 100 head 
have died. Sixteen more are sick—Topeka 
(Kan.) Capital. 


Dr. A. M. Wray, practicing veterinar¢ 
in Richmond during the past fifteen years, 
has disposed of his practice, the purchaser 
being Dr. G. E. Gorden, of Chicago. Dr. 
Wray through ill health was forced to dis- 
pose of the practice and with his wife will 
soon take up his residence in Denver, Colo. 


SKILLICARN-JERVIS. 

Miss May Skillicarn, Vancouver, B. C., 
and Dr. James G. Jervis, O. V. C., ’12, 
were married at the bride’s home, June 3. 
Dr, and Mrs. Jervis will be at home at 
3694 Victoria Road, Vancouver, B. C., 
after July 1. 


MAYO-LOCKHART. 
Invitations are out for the wedding of 
Miss Marguerite Kedzie Mayo and Mr. 
Ashe Lockhart. Miss Mayo is the eldest 
daughter of Dr. N. S. Mayo, of Chicago, 
secretary of the A. V. M. A. Mr. Lockhart 
was formerly assistant in Animal Hus- 
bandy at the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute at Bilacksburg, (the department of 
which Dr. Mayo was the head until last 
fall) and is now a senior student in the 

Kansas City Veterinary College. 


The Oklahoma State Board of Veterinary 
Examiners will hold an examination at 
Enid, Oklahoma, July 7, 8 and 9. Applica- 
tions and $15.00 fee must be in the hands of 
our Secretary, Dr. Ed. Pugh, of Lawton, 
Oklahoma, on or before the first day of the 
meeting. 


Dr. C. R. Walter, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, has 
been reappointed City Food and Dairy In- 


‘ spector for the coming two years. The city 
requires the testing of all dairy cows by the 
Intradermal Tuberculin method, and_ the 
rigid inspection of all dairies, groceries, mar- 
kets, bakeries and restaurants. 


Dr. W. E. White has been transferred 
from postmortem duty at St. Louis, Missouri, 
to tick eradication work at Canton, Georgia. 


we 
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Dr. H. T. Paul, a 1914 graduate of the Vet- 
erinary Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has located for practice at 24 
Woodbury Ave., Portsmouth, N. H. 


Dr. S. R. Howard claims to have built the 
best hitch rack and widest cement approach 
in front of his office that there is in town. 
He states horses will not have to clean their 
feet in order to come up to it. Some say 
it’s. too much rack, but Dock just replies, 
“Go sell your hammer and buy a horn.”— 
Hillsboro (Ohio) Dispatch. 


The Ohio Valley Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation will hold its next semi-annual meet- 
ing at Hopkinsville, Kentucky, July 29th. All 
veterinarians are invited. 

C. T. Howard, Secretary. 

Sullivan, Ind. 


ELECTS CHICAGO BOY CAPTAIN. 


Louis A. Merillat of Illinois Chosen to Lead 
Army Baseball Team Next Year. 


Before disbanding for the season the Army 
baseball team at West Point elected Cadet 
Louis A. Merillat of Chicago captain for 
next year. 

Merillat was appointed to West Point in 
June, 1911, from the first congressional dis- 
trict of Illinois. He has played center field 
on the nine for two seasons. 

Merillat also is prominent in track athletics 
and plays end on the football eleven. He 
was the choice of nearly all the eastern foot- 
ball experts last fall for All-American honors. 
He is a member of the class of 1915—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

Cadet Louis A. Merillat is a son of 


Dr. L. A. Merillat of Chicago. 


VETERINARIANS VISIT EUROPE. 


Paris, France, June 27.—A party of nine- 
teen veterinarians from the United States is 
taking Paris as the starting point for an ex- 
cursion through the continent and Britain, 
except Ireland. Chicago is represented by 
Dr. L. Enos Day, who is giving special at- 
tention to slaughtering and canning 
methods used on this side. He informs the 
correspondent of The Daily News that the 
party, which goes from here to Switzerland, 
Italy, Hungary and Germany, in the order 
named, is only at the outset of its tour and 
little of note has been seen. 

Today the party takes a ride to Versailles 
and visits the abattoirs of Paris. It will 
leave Paris Monday night for Bern, Switzer- 
land.—Chicago Daily News. 
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ALL ARE AGREED. 

To date we have not seen a single un- 
favorable criticism of “Colics and Their 
Treatment.” Below we give just a few 
of the opinions expressed by the more 
than ten hundred veterinarians who have 
already read this little volume: 


SECURED MANY “POINTERS” 
FROM IT. 

I have gone over “Colics and Their Treat- 
ment” and am satisfied that I am going to 
receive untold benefit, both for myself and 
clients. 

I am particularly interested in the chapter 
on “Medicinal Treatment of Colics” by Doc- 
tor Quitman. For us country practitioners 
that chapter is worth a great deal. I do not 
wish to discredit the operation of “Stomach 
Lavage,” because it is the proper treatment 
under certain conditions, but you probably 
know that the means of restraint and sur- 
rounding conditions in the ordinary farm barn 
are not always conducive to this very im- 
portant means of relief, therefor I read with 
interest the doctor’s different medicinal treat- 
ments, all of which are not entirely new to 
me as I have been using many of the same 


remedies in my own practice. But I shall also 
practice many new pointers which I have 
found in this very excellent work. 

Rochester, Mich. Robt. Cassels. 


EVERY PRACTITIONER SHOULD 
POSSESS A COPY. 

The little volume on “Colics and Their 
Treatment” came to hand. I am greatly 
pleased with it. It should be in the hands 
of every practicing veterinarian who has any 
equine practice. 

Meyersdale, Pa. R. M. Beachy. 

IMPROVED METHODS FROM ITS 

READING. 

“Colics and Their Treatment” is a whole 
library on the intestinal ailments in one vol- 
ume. I know I can do better from having 
read it. 

Rochelle, Il. F. E. Jones. 
WILL DECREASE THE USE OF CON- 

TRA-INDICATED REMEDIES 

“Colics and Their Treatment” was gladly 
received. The one article on the cecum is 
more than worth the cost of the whole book. 
If these instructions were followed more 
closely there will be fewer purgatives given 
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when contra-indicated and fewer of the 
sequela, super-purgation, laminitis, enteritis 
and funerals. 
I am for American authors. 
O. D. Chedester, D. V. S. 


Cordell, Okla. 


INDISPENSABLE TO THE PRACTI- 
TIONER. 

I have just finished reading your little 
volume, “Colics and Their Treatment,” 
and must say that it is the finest work I 
have seen on the subject. Your plain and 
simple way of differentiating the causes 
of the various forms of colic and giving the 
exact treatment of each is worth many 
times the cost of the book. I consider it 
indispensable; it should be in the hands 
of. every practitioner. 

Ti “WALL,. D.. V;- M. 

Annona, Tex. 


THINKS IT O. K. 

I received “Colics and Their Treatment” 
some time ago. I think it is O. K. and that 
every veterinary practitioner should have one. 

Erie, Ill. Wf: Caee BD. V.'S: 


SENDS OLD METHODS TO THE 
DISCARD. 

“Colic and Their Treatment” is surely a 
valuable book for veterinarians. Especially 
commendable is Doctor Merillat’s article on 
“Surgical Treatment of Colics.” Once adopt- 
ed this will surely relegate the old “shotgun” 
treatment to the ranks of the “has-beens,” 
and our fatalities will decrease amazingly. 

Cando, N. D. C. T. McPike, D. V. M. 


WORTH TEN DOLLARS TO ANY 
VETERINARIAN. 


I like your book on “Colics” very much and. 


would not be without it for ten times its cost. 
It gives more information on different kinds 
of Colic and how to diagnose them than is 
to be found in any other book, or in all of 
them combined. 


Ashland, III. P. J. Cavanaugh. 


A THOROUGHLY SPLENDID BOOK. 

I received my copy of “Colic: and Their 
Treatment” and must say that it is the best 
literature on the subject I ever got hold of. 
I appreciate it very highly and if I were 
unable to get another no amount of money 
would purchase my copy. I think many times 
an animal might be saved by the use of the 
stomach tube, of course not always, for I 
have seen them used by skilled operators 
without success. 

The medicinal treatment of Colics by Prof. 


E. L. Quitman is the best I ever heard of. 
I cannot speak too highly of this splendid 
book and think every veterinarian should 
have one in his library. 


Jerseyville, Ill. F. Kutzenberger. 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE, NOT 
THEORY, PUTS IT IN A CLASS 
BY ITSELF. 

I have read “Colics and Their Treatment” 
carefully and I find it the best work of its 
kind I have ever seen. It is thorough, con- 
cise and practical, and above all it is the re- 
sult of practical experience not theory that 
raises this little volume to a work of great- 
est value to the practicing veterinarian and 

the student. Jas. A. Burk, D. V. M. 

Shippensburg, Pa. 


A GREAT HELP TO ANY 
PRACTITIONER. 


“Colics and Their Treatment” received O. 
K. and after carefully looking through it I 
will say that I am well pleased with it and 
think it a great help to any veterinarian to 
be in possession of one of these books. 

James Tyler, D. V. S. 

Frankfort, Kansas. 
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WOULD HAVE ADDED TO HIS 
REPUTATION. 

“Colics and Their Treatment” came to hand 
a few days ago. Each chapter is a revelation 
of the different ways in which the so-called 
colic may affect horses or cattle. 

The treatments ii dicated are of the most 
up-to-date methods, and if the knowledge im- 
parted by this little work had been within my 
reach twenty-five or thirty years ago it would 
have added greatly to my reputation. 

If a chapter on intestinal disorders of colts 
and calves had been included it would have 
made it complete. Wm. Drinkwater, V. S. 

Monticello, Iowa. 


TRIED AND STOOD THE TEST. 

“Colics and Their Treatment” at hand some 
time since and I have put into use some of 
the methods advocated in the treatment of 
colics and find it very useful. I must say that 
this book will be of much help to each and 
every veterinarian who will make use of its 
principles and follow them diligently. 

Kenyon, Minn.  C. A. Sotaaen, M. D. V. 


WILL HELP THE BEGINNERS. 
“Colics and Their Treatment” is a very 


complete dissertation on the subject and will 
most assuredly aid many an embryo. 
Marysville, Cal. A. S. Williams. 


COULD NOT BE IMPROVED. 

I think your “Colic book” is fine; in fact, 
the finest thing along its line I have ever had 
the pleasure of examining. Every practitioner 
should have one. I have tried out Doctor 
Quitman’s “vest-pocket stomach tube” with 
fine results. I cannot see anything lacking 
in this work or that any change could have 
been made to make it better. I wish it a wide 
distribution. J. H. Davidson, D. V. M. 

Bogata, Texas. 


ALREADY MORE THAN PAID FOR 
ITSELF. 

“Colics and Their Treatment” is invaluable 
to both practitioner and student. The articles 
are written so plainly and forcibly that the 
practical knowledge which is indispensable in 
the differentiation and treatment of colics can 
be secured from it easily. 

For example: I received the copy sent me 
last Tuesday; the following Sunday one of my 
clients asked me, to give him a remedy for 
one of his horses which he thought had acute 
indigestion. I gave him Doctor Quitman’s 
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Being the adventures of an American 
Don Quixote in helping to make the 
world better and how the probleti was 


solved for him by others. 


An autobiography of a long and un- 
usually eventful life. The early part of 
which was spent in pioneering succes- 
sively in Ohio, Missouri River points, 
the Dakotas and Montana, and later in 
fighting gangsters and politicians in high 
and low places in Chicago and Illinois. 

The whole exciting story is entertain- 


ingly and interestingly told. 


291 Pages Cloth Bound $1.00 Prepaid 
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All up-to-date veterinarians administer medicines by the hypodermic route 
with great frequency. It is of first importance that they possess full information 
upon the selection and care of the syringe, the preparation of the solution for 
injection, the treatment of the site of injection, the drugs that may and may not 
be advantageously administered hypodermatically. 

This book gives this information and‘much more. It is a book every veter- 
inarian should have. The chapters on anesthesia and shock alone are worth more 


‘than the price of the book. 
CONTENTS 


Introduction, The Syringe, Technic, Remedies, Drugs and Chemicals, Mercurials, 
Antitoxins and Serums, Tuberculin, Anesthesia, Shock, Syphilis. 
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stock mixture and advised him to call me if 
it did not give relief. He had no more 
trouble, was very well pleased, and my book 
was more than paid for. I have used Doctor 
Quitman’s “vest pocket stomach tube” on 
several cases in the last two years, in every 
case with success. 

I consider the profession is greatly indebted 
to the editor and contributors of this valuable 
little treatise and should show their apprecia- 
tion by recording their colic cases in the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE. 

I am confident that before long many of our 
equine friends will owe their lives to the edi- 
tor and contributors. M. T. Lewis. 

Stonewall, Man., Canada. 


MODERN AND SCIENTIFIC. 
“Colics and Their Treatment” was re- 
ceived. I find it is as modern and scien- 
tific a treatise as I have ever read. It will 
surely be appreciated by every practitioner. 
sj: ty AS 


Saunemin, III. 


WILL BRING “HAPPINESS” TO 
VETERINARIANS. 

My copy of “Colics and Their Treatment” 
received. Doctor Quitman’s chapter and the 
chapter on “The Surgical Treatment of Colics” 
have been of special interest and value to 
me. 

The attention called to the impo~tance of 
the stomach tube will bring “happiness” to 
hundreds of veterinarians who are induced to 
use this most valuable instrument. 

I believe the book will add not a little to 
my reputation as a practitioner and I recom- 
mend it to all veterinarians whose practice 
brings them in contact with gastric and in- 
testinal troubles in the soliped. 

Ouray, Colo. John D. Paxton, D. V. M. 


SHOULD BE INCLUDED IN THE 
“HORSE’S PRAYER.” 

The very excellent little work on “Colics 
and Their Treatment” conveys useful informa- 
tion in regard to the method of stomach lav- 
age, besides valuable medicinal treatment for 
the most common and dangerous ailments of 


the horse. No doubt but the stomach tube 
would quickly produce the desired results 
when indicated and it can be safely used. 

As difficult cases are frequently encountered 
among the various forms of colic it is highly 
essential from a professional and financial 
point of view to be able to make a correct 
diagnosis and prescribe the very best known 
remedies. 

To relieve the noble animal of its terrible 
suffering is of great concern, therefor any 
superior light on the subject should be well 
received. 


I feel that the “Horse’s Prayer” should in- 
clude thanks for this treatise on “Colics” and 
a petition for a copy in the library of every 
competent veterinarian. 

Time, Pa. J. Houston Wise, V. S. 


APPRECIATED BY PROGRESSIVE 
PRACTITIONERS. 

In my opinion the knowledge gained 
through reading “Colics and Their Treat- 
ment” will be much appreciated by the 
up-to-date veterinarian. 

E. D. HUDSON. 

Gettysburg, Pa. 


RIGHT ON CECAL IMPACTION. 

“Colics and Their Treatment” reached 
me last week. I find it a most interesting 
and instructive work—one that should be 
in the hands of every practitioner. I quite 
agree with the theory given as to the 
cause of cecal impaction. 

G. G. BLANK. 
Allentown, Pa. 


IN A CLASS BY ITSELF. 

I have read “Colics and Their Treat- 
ment” thoroughly, and, if I be any judge, 
it is positively the best work of ‘its kind 
in print today, combining the theory and 
practice of several of the best men in 
our profession. It should be in the li- 
brary of every practicing veterinarian who 
desires to be up to the minute and give 
his clients the benefit of the best there is 
in veterinary medicine. 

T. B. HINKLE, D. V. M. 

Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


STOMACH LAVAGE MAY BE 
LEARNED FROM IT. 
“Colics and Their Treatment” reached 
me in due time. From what I have read 
of it I am very favorably impressed with it. 
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_ Medicine. 
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Colics in the Horse D. S. White. 
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any other work on the subject. It tells what to do, when to do it, and why 
it should be done, and it is brief. The matter is boiled down to its purest 
concentration. 

It is a book every practicing veterinarian will buy sooner or later. Bet- 
ter secure a copy now, and have it for use during the coming season. Its con- 
tents will be worth hundreds of dollars to your clients, and will add not a 
little to your own reputation. 
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The chapter on “Stomach Lavage” is one 
that should be studied by every veterinarian. 
It will be the means of saving many an ani- 
mal’s life. 

I have been using the stomach tube for 
some five or six years and could not get 
along without it now. A few days ago I 
had a case of engorgement of the stomach 
in a yearling colt. I used the tube and got 
a large pail. full of liquid food of a very 
offensive odor; and also there came through 
the tube five or six large Ascarides megal- 
ocphala. I never saw this occur before. I 
am satisfied this animal would have died 
had I relied upon any other line of treat- 
ment. I have always used the single tube 
and pass it through the mouth by strapping 
the jaws together. I have tried the nasal 
passage, but do not like the hemorrhage 
that is apt to follow. 

Shawano, Wis. B. Royer. 

Worth Many Times Its Cost 

I received my copy of “Colics and Their 
Teatment” and think it is fine. I wouldn’t 
be without it for several times what it cost. 
It is hard to tell which article is the best. 
for they are all good in their line. 

M. L. Wootten, M.D.C. 

Burlington, Iowa. 


Medicine Preferable to Surgery for Gastric 
Flatulence 

“Colics and Their Treatment” just re- 
ceived, and I will state the article by Dr. 
E. L. Quitman is the best I have ever read. 
It alone is more than worth the price of the 
book. 

His salicylic acid treatment for gastric 
flatulence has been a favorite of mine for 
years. I tried the stomach tube and quit 
it. I get better and quicker results from 
the antiferment treatment. Also his treat- 
ment of impaction shows his ability as a 
practitioner. I have quit forcing purgation 
by aloes and croton oil, death claimed too 
many patients to suit me after this treat- 
ment. 

I have always admired Quitman’s ability 
and I think that in this article he has given 
us his best. H. Thomson. 

Newman Grove, Neb. 


Six Gems on Colic 

I received the little book “Colics and 
Their Treatment” and am more than pleased 
with it. It should be in the hands of every 
practitioner It contains six articles on 
colics of the horse, each a gem within it- 
self, written by the first men in the pro- 
fession. It is something that -has never 
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before been equaled, to my knowledge. I 
am especially pleased with Dr. E. L. Quit- 
man’s article, as its application is best suit- 
ed to’the country practitioner. 
Hannah, N. Dak. A. C. Kirby. 


Valuable for Practitioners and Students 
Alike 

“Colics and Their Treatment” was re- 
ceived and after a careful perusal of same, 
I can highly recommend it to both the busy 
practitioner and the student of veterinary 
medicine. The subject is very ably handled 
by the distinguished writers who need no 
introduction to the veterinary profession, 
and it is concise and comprehensive. 

The stomach tube is unquestionably a 
very useful as well as necessary instrument 
in some cases of colic, no one can dispute 
the benefit derived from stomach lavage. 

For the past twenty years, I have been a 
disciple of Dr. Ed. Quitman and his “vest 
pocket stomach tube” (salicylic acid) which 
has certainly been a life-saver for my pa- 
tients in many a case of gastric flatulence. 
The prescriptions found in Quitman’s arti- 
cle are worth many times the price of the 
book, especially to those who are not fa- 
miliar with him and his masterly way of 


combining drugs and formulae. 
Albert C. Worms, M.D.C. 


Chicago, Ill. 


A Life Preserver 

Just received your “equine life preserver” 
which you call “Colics and Their Treat- 
ment.” It certainly is small and compact 
in size but exceedingly large in an abun- 
dance of good practical and indispensable 
articles on the modern methods of treat- 
ing these conditions. 

This work will certainly be the means of 
saving the lives of thousands of patients, 
bring the veterinarian increased successes 
and add largely to his reputation as a prac- 
titioner. 

It should be on every veterinarian’s desk. 

G. H. Conn, D.V.M. 


Prairie Depot, Ohio. 


Its Teachings Inspire Further Study 

Received the book “Colics and Their 
Treatment.” It is the best and most practical 
scientific work upon this most vital subject yet 
recorded. It is a book, whose teachings 
will not sink into oblivion, but inspire still 
further research into the gastro-intestinal dis- 
eases of the equine. W. H. Bailey. 

Ravenwood, Mo. 
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Sioux City, Iowa. 
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McKILLIP VETERINARY COLLEGE 


Chicago—Chartered | 892 
AFFORDS UNLIMITED CLINICAL ADVANTAGES 
New college buildii:z containing every modern equipment. The new U. S. Sanitary and Pure Food 
laws require large and increasing number of Veterinary Inspectors. School opens about Sept. 10 
&a Write for Catalog and other information. 
GEORGE B. McKILLIP, Sec., Dept. E., Wabash Ave. - . - - . - Chicago 














RABIES VACCINE 


Generally Known As The Pasteur Treatment 
For the Prevention of Rabies in Animals An Economic Possibility 
Horses, Cattle, etc. - - - - - - $15.00 
Dogs - - - - - - - - = = 25.00 


Any Veterinarian Can Give It 


Telegraph orders to 


JAMES MclI. PHILLIPS, M. D. 
U. S. Veterinary License No. 68 2057 N. High St.,. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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QUITMAN O. K. ON GASTRIC FLATU- 
LENCE 

In my opinion the theories set forth in 
“Colics and Their Treatment” are based on 
sound principle. I particularly agree with 
the plea set forth for abstaining from the 
use of drastic purgatives given hypodermi- 
cally, except in carefully selected cases. I 
have for some time been using the treatment 
for gastric tympany, very similar to that 
outlined by Doctor Quitman, and find it 
gives good results. 

Goshen, Ind. D. K. Buzzard, D. V. S. 


STOMACH LAVAGE NEW TO BRITISH 
PRACTITIONERS 

I have looked through “Colics and Their 
Treatment” and must congratulate you on 
the production of a very useful work; one 
that all clinicians will appreciate. Books of 
this kind fulfill a very useful purpose, as 
they are more likely to be read than vol- 
umes of a larger size. 

The section on lavage of the stomach is 
very useful and will prove of great value to 
British practitioners who are not acquainted 
with this method of treatment. 

E. Wallis Hoare, F. R. C. V. S. 

Cork, Ireland. 


ONE OF A “RATIONAL SERIES” 

I considered “Colics and Their Treat- 
ment” worth more than all previous works 
on this subject combined. 

Twenty postmortem examinations in fatal 
cases of “colics” in my practice (country) 
during the last few years have shown: 
Gastric engorgement with stomach rup- 

ture 
Gastric engorgement with enteritis and 

rupture of illeum 
Gastric engorgement without rupture.... 3 
Gastric tympany (acute indigestion)..... 5 
Volvulus of small bowels due to gastric 
tympany 
Colonic twist due to gastric tympany.... 1 
Obstruction of small colon 
Enteritis and peritonitis of verminous 
origin 

As seventeen out of these twenty cases 
were of gastric origin it looks like the proper 
use of a proper stomach tube at the proper 
time should have saved at least fifty per 
cent of these animals. I have not felt like 
a howling success with the single tube, yet 
I have saved enough to have a lot of faith 
in “stomach lavage.” Your chapter on this 
subject is most able and the technic de- 
scribed for this operation is fine. You 
should call your Veterinary Medicine Series 
“The Rational Series.” 

David Smith, V. S. 

Shepherdsville, Ky. 








Something 
New 


The progressive veterinarian will 
welcome the following new prepara- 
tions: 

Calcium Sulphide 
Grs. 30, (Tablets coated). 
Price, $1.15 per hundred. 


Used with success in pyogenic and septic 
conditions. 


Chloral Hydrate 


Grs. 60, (Tablets uncoated). 
Price, $1.35 per hundred. 


This valuable old remedy in new form. 


Ethyl Chloride (Abbott) 
50-gram tube, each $1.00. 


Indispensable local anesthetic. 


Methylene Blue 
Grs. 30, (Tablets coated). 
Price, $2.25 per hundred. 


New treatment for contagious abortion. 


Phytolaccoid 


Grs. 10, (Tablets uncoated). 
Price, $0.87 per hundred. 


Valuable in inflammation of mammary 
gland. " 
Salicylic Acid 


Grs. 30, (Tablets uncoated). 
Price, $1.08 per hundred. 


For rheumatism, bloating and flatulent 
colic. 


Include some of these in your next order. 


The Abbott Alkaloidal Co. 


(Abbott Laboratories) 
Ravenswood, Chicago, Ill. 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


Toronto 
Bombay 


Seattle 
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CONTAINS FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
FOR ALL. 

Your book on “Colics” at hand and I wish 
I had the ability to express my high opinion 
regarding the good qualities of the book. It 
is certainly grand—the best ever—that’s all. 
The veterinarian or student who cannot find 
something in this book to keep him thinking 
is hard up for knowledge and don’t want to 
find any. 

Hood River, Ore. M. E. Welch. 
A NEGATIVE VIEW OF THE SERUM 
QUESTION. 

Enthusiasm is a prime requisite to suc- 
cess in any endeavor. The American peo- 
ple jump to conclusions. They rush pe" 
mell with the crowd. The conservative 
man wonders what it is all about, and 
suspends judgment until an investigation 
has been made. 

Laying all prejudice aside, who believes, 
after hearing the evidence pro and con, 
that serum was needed in one case in ten 
where used last year? Has not the benefit 
derived from serum and virus been greatly 
exaggerated? Have not hundreds of men 
used it to advertise their herds, others 
because the other fellow was doing it, 
others because they were scared, while a 
great many neglected their herds until dis- 


ease was inevitable, believing that serum 
was a wonder-worker? Thousands of 
practical farmers believe that serum saved 
their herds; it may have done so. But the 
paramount question this year is, can chol- 
era be prevented without the use of 
serum? 

We should reckon with the first cost, its 
liability to result in low resisting powers, 
its possibility to produce blood poison and 
death, the probability that some other ail- 
ment is causing the sickness,’ and the 
chance that veterinarians are over-zealous 
and not competent. All these things are to 
be considered and one should not act 
hastily. 

Many reliable breeders contend that to 
use the treatment early ends the worry. 
If one were certain that cholera would 
visit his region sometime during the year 
the plan looks good, but the chances are 
remote if he is watchful. Then why should 
we try to immune the whole cornbelt? It 
would cost an enormous sum, probably a 
grand total equal to the yearly average 
loss by cholera, if allowed full swing. The 
question of immunity is not settled, as it 
seems common for serum and virus not 
to “take.” 

It is generally believed now that dust 
caused the frightful loss of hogs last year. 








When You Can Get 
IMPERIAL SERUM 


at no greater cost, why use the inferior? 


Imperial Hog Cholera 


Serum, made under U. S. Vet. License No. 14, is a Product of Per- 
fection, produced under the direction of Skilled Pathologists. Most 
reputable veterinarians recognize in IMPERIAL the same standard 
of high quality that “STERLING?” represents in silverware. 


Get the Best—The Very Best 


Imperial Serum Co. 


756 Live Stock Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Bind Your Journals 


AVE you ever wished thct you could save your 
back copies of 


Veterinary Medicine? 


You like to read the magazine each month and would 
be glad to save every issue if you could only find some 
way to take care of them. Well, here is what you 
want —a 


“Big Ben” Binder 


to hold your loose copies and put them into volume form. 


Until the “Big Ben” Binder came upon the market we 
could not recommend any such appliance to our readers, 
as all others were cumbersome, intricate and unsat- 
isfactory. 
The “Big Ben” is the only practical binder that we 
have found. It is the only one that has the appearance 
of a regular bound book. No punching of holes is 
necessary; no mutilation of copy; all that is required is a slight slit between the pages 
with a pen knife. 
This is just the binder you have been wishing for. It is strong and handsome, bound in pebble- 
grain cloth and stamped in gold. Will accommodate twelve copies of Veterinary Medicine—a 
full year. Copies can be filed in the binder from month to month until the volume is complete, and 
thus kept in good condition and are always ready for reference. 


Price is $1.00 Postpaid. Money back if not satisfied 


If you have back files of Veterinary Medicine you may wish to bind them in the —_ Ben.” 
Start right now to bind your current copies. You will be pleased with this binder. 


SHOWING THE METHOD OF FILING 


The American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 


Evanston, Illinois 
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Anti-Influenza 
Vaccine 


The original Beebe Anti-Influenza 
Vaccine, of superior efficiency, has 
been paid the highest compliment by its 
several imitations now on the market. 


It has proven its merits in the pre- 
vention and treatment of Influenza, 
Strangles and Shipping Fever—for which 
it is The Ideal Preparation. 


Its success with others justifies your 
confidence. 


July 25, 1913 
Dr. W. L. Beebe, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Dear Doctor: 

Would advise you it gives me great pleasure 
to recommend your Influenza Vaccine to ‘the 
veterinary profession at large. I have used it 
in a great many stables where influenza has 
made its appearance and the results I have 
attained have been very pleasing to my client 
and myself. I wish you the best of success with 
it, and cheerfully recommend it to every prac- 
ticing veterinarian as a great asset to his 
business. 

Thanking you, I remain, 
D. J. Holton, V. S., 
Waseca, Minn. 


Watch for the Recommendation 
of others 


Recommended for use only by the 
Veterinary Profession. 


PRICES 


Single dose. $0.50 
Four doses. 1.50 
Twelve doses. 4.00 











Beebe Biological Laboratories 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Observant men have noticed that during 
a wet year, especially a wet fall, cholera 
lies dormant. During any year when win- 
ter sets in and dust is gone the disease is 
checked. Dust can easily be stopped by 
water, oil and dip where hogs are fed and 
housed, under all climatic conditions. In 
this locality I know of three cases where 
unaffected herds were put in a shed or 
barn where dust was three to six inches 
deep ,and in three weeks 90 per cent were 
dead. Men who think they know, called 
it cholera. 

I may be wrong when I state that 
worms, dust, indigestion, lack of exercise 
and low vitality are always the cause of 
cholera, but has anybody proved the re- 
verse? The evidence seems to be in my 
favor. The use of virus should be abso- 
lutely prohibited where one’s close neigh- 
bors have no disease. Virus has probably 
done more damage by killing hogs and 
starting neighborhood epidemics than 
cholera would have done left untreated. 

Farms on which there is hog cholera 
should be quarantined, the same as in 
scarlet fever or smallpox cases in the 
human family. Herds that have cholera by 
natural means should have the yellow 
placard put up and enforced. Such meth- 
ods eradicated Bubonic plague and yellow 
fever in humans. A. J. BANKS. 

Tama County, Iowa. 

—Breeders’ Gazette. 


REGULATION OF HOG CHOLERA 
SERUM PLANTS. 


Secretary John J. Ferguson of the 
United States Live Stock Sanitary Associ- 
ation, Chicago, has addressed to the Gov- 
ernor of each state recommendations by 
his organization to the effect that imme- 
diate action should be taken by state au- 
thorities for state control of hog cholera 
serum laboratories operating within the 
various states without federal licenses. 








Wimsett’s Anti Fis Tract Tablets 


Anti Fis Tract is almost a specific for Fistulous 
Withers, Poll-Evil, Quittor, deep seated abscess and 
all kindred conditions. It has given quick results in 
98 per cent of cases. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Price $1.50 per dozen. Full 
directions. 

I. G. Wimsett, Veterinarian, Winfield, Kansas. 


Dr. I. G. Wimsett, 
Winfield, Kansas. 
Dear Doctor: 

Enclosed find money order for $1.50, for which 
please send me at once one dozen Anti Fis Tract 
Tablets. The sample you sent to me some time ago 
simply worked to perfection. 

Yours truly, 
Wellington, Ohio. E. D. Snyder, D. V. S. 
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The resolutions set forth that hog cholera 
gives promise of being extremely preva- 
lent during the coming season; that reli- 
able serum as produced under the Dorset- 
McBride-Niles system is of great value in 
controlling and suppressing the disease; 
that many hog cholera serum plants are 
in operation in various states, though not 
licensed by the Department of Agriculture 
nor under federal or state supervision; 
that it is believed that much serum is be- 
ing placed upon the market, which may be 
absolutely unreliable and a detriment to 
hogs upon which it is used; and that at- 
tention has been further directed to the 
placing on the market of ‘fictitious serum, 
which in some cases is known not to have 
contained any animal serum. It was there- 
fore resolved that all state authorities be 
advised to adopt regulations whereby all 
hog cholera serum plants may be inspect- 
ed and their products supervised as rec- 
ommended. When so supervised their 
products may be recommended as con- 
sistently as is deemed advisable by state 
officials. The substance of the recommen- 
dations follows: Plants shall maintain en- 
tirely separate equipment for the handling 
of serum and virus. All equipment, con- 
tainers, machinery, instruments and other 
apparatus shall be thoroughly sterilized. 








The 


Dog Fancier 


MONTHLY KENNEL PUBLICATION 


Established 1891. 


The oldest, most popular and most prosperous 
amateur kennel publication in America. 
Contains each month appropriate reading 
matter and illustrations of great value to 
every owner of a dog. 

Advertisers get excellent results, and the rates 
are very low. Covers the entire United States 
and Canada, andif he’s got a dog, you are 
pretty sure to reach him through the Dog 
Fancier. 

A sample copy will be sent free. Subscription 
price, 50 cents a year. 


EUGENE GLASS, Publisher 


BATTLE CREEK 
MICHIGAN 















Abscesses 





Inflamed Glands 






Periostitis 






Bog Spavin 
Capped Knee 


Infected Wounds 






Harness Galls . 


Bruises 






Burns 
Distemper 
Pneumonia 


Caked Bag 





Orchitis 





Sprains 
Scratches 


Tendonitis 


For Any Inflammatory Condition. Apply Hot and Thick 
Cover With Absorbent Cotton. 


Booklet and Spatula on Request. 





THE DENVER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEW YORK . 
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Plants shall keep separate temperature and 
number records of all hogs entering into 
the manufacture of serum and virus and 
the testing of serum. All premises used 
for the production and testing of serum 
or virus shall be properly ventilated, light- 
ed and maintained in a sanitary condition, 
so located as to avoid the spread of the 
disease and with suitable arrangements for 
the disposal of refuse. All products shall 
be stored in a cold chamber or refrigera- 
tor for preservation. Virus used for simul- 
taneous treatment must be collected only 
from hogs which are inoculated by the 
establishment. The temperature of sup- 
posedly virus hogs should not be accepted 
as proof of cholera unless supported by 
postmortem examination. The indiscrimi- 
nate distribution and sale of virus should 
be prohibited and its use limited to gradu- 
ate veterinarians, who have had _ special 
training in the proper and careful use of 
virulent blood. Each container should 
show the firm name of the manufacturer 


and true name of product and date of man- 
ufacture. The simultaneous method should 
be used only in infected localities, except 
in cases of recorded breeding herds and 
then only under direction of state officials. 
The importation of hogs should be pro- 
hibited unless accompanied by a certificate 
of health issued by a duly accredited vet- 
erinarian certifying that such hog is from 
an uninfected territory, or in case of vac- 
cinated hogs that they have received the 
serum-virus treatment at least 30 days 
prior to entry and the animal dipped im- 
mediately prior to shipment according to 
government requirements. The state au- 
thorities should make arrangements with 
their state veterinary associations with a 
view to their adopting a schedule of fees 
covering the work of vaccination. The 
operation of serum plants should be under 
the direct supervision of a competent vet- 
erinarian or other professional man whose 
training and experience have fitted him 
for this work. 








CREOGEN-MARTIN (The Veterinarians Antiseptic) 


Best by test in actual veterinary practice. The high position held by this preparation in the estimation of veterinary prac- 
tioners during the past 10 years, shows that quality is a prime requisite in medicinal preparations. 
Let us have your order Now for a supply of Creogen. Satisfaction and quality guaranteed or your money promptly refunded. 


Have you tried our Co. Sol. Cresol-Martin, 80%? If not, why not? 


made. Forms a clear solution in water. 


t is the most concentrated cresol preparation 


MARTIN CHEMICAL CO., 344 S. Schuyler Ave. Kankakee, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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Build a Reputation for Results in 
Combating Hog Cholera 


The farmer is looking for the veterinarian, experienced in administering 
serum. who has a reputation for getting the right results. 


Equally as important as the method of vaccination, is the potency and 


purity of the serum. 


Germania “Proven’’ Serum is of a quality that co-operates with the skill 
of the veterinarian in producing results satisfactory to the farmer. 


A few well pleased farmers will create for you a large number of profit- 


able calls. 


We shall be pleased to furnish you complete information about Ger- 
mania “Proven” Serum. We furnish virus free when the simultaneous or 


double treatment is to be given. 


Germania Serum Co. 


16 Water Street 








Kansas City, Kans. | 
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U. S. Warns Against Alleged Hog Cholera 
Cures. 


Evidence of what appears to be a well 
organized campaign to delude farmers 
throughout the country into buying an al- 
leged cure for hog cholera, under the im- 
pression that this has been investigated and 
approved by the United States Government, 
has reached the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Articles praising this medicine, Bene- 
tol by name, are being sent out widespread 
to newspapers. These articles are so word- 
ed that it appears as if the Department of 
Agriculture had received reports from the 
state of Minnesota showing that the medi- 
cine had proved most béneficial. As a mat- 
ter of fact the one report received by the 
Department was an unofficial and unsolici- 
ted’ statement sent presumably from the 
promoters themselves. The Department at- 
taches no importance whatsoever to this 
statement. It has no reason to believe in 
the efficiency of any proprietary cure for 
hog cholera and does not recommend any. 
Under certain conditions it urges farmers 
to protect their stock with anti-hog-cholera 
serum but that is all. 

In connection with this attempt it may 
be said that the medicine, which is now put 
forward as good for hogs, was advertised 
some time ago as a means of killing tuber- 
culosis, typhoid, and cancer germs, accord- 
ing to an article published in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association. At 
that time is was asserted that the Army 
was interested in it. As a matter of fact 
the Army was no more interested then 
than the Department of Agriculture is now. 

In view of the evidence that the attempt 
to create this false impression is persistent 
and widespread, all hog owners are warned 
to communicate with the United States au- 
thorities before accepting as true any state- 
ment that the Government recommends any 
treatment other than the serum already 
mentioned. 


FARMERS CAN VACCINATE. 


They are capable at least of administering 
hog cholera serum vaccination. If you live 
in a state where a law forbids farmers treat- 
ing their own stock then of course you are 
unfortunate—comply with the law until re- 
pealed. There is an attempt being made by 
the veterinarians to get laws on the statute 
books making it impossible for any but grad- 
uate veterinarians to administer the serum 
treatment. 

The farmers are capable and _ intelligent 
enough to administer cholera vaccination, for 
they can read and follow directions. They 
will do a better job than a veterinarian who 























Safety First 





A MONG tthe domestic ani- 


mals, solipeds are the most 
commonly affected by Tetanus: 
the mortality in horses reaching 


90 per cent. 


LEDERLE’S Tetanus Anti- 





toxin, for veterinary use, when 
administered as a prophylactic be- 
fore minor surgical operations— 
especially castration—and immedi- 
ately after puncture wounds, wire- 
cuts, and infected contusions, 


affords complete protection against 


Tetanus, 





Lederle 


Antitoxin Laboratories 
Schieffelin & Co., Distributors 


New York 
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Special - 
Annual Clearing Sale 


This time of the year all agents representing me at the various Veterinary 
Schools are returning their samples. Naturally they are more or less soiled, 
and on this account, I am offering these books at a special reduction. I guar- 
antee all books to be the latest editions, and in first class-shape, except some 
slight damage on cover, or some of the pages are somewhat soiled. As I have 
but a few of each on hand, order immediately. All orders must be accom- 
panied by remittance. Should any books be sold out on receipt of order, 
money will be immediately refunded. 


The following are the titles of books, also number of each, on hand: 


Quantity Regular Special 
on Hand. Title of Book. Price. Price. 
Baker’s Theory and Practice , $ 2.50 
Burnett’s Pathology of the Blood y 1.75 
Campbell’s Springtime Surgery ‘ 65 
Dollar’s Veterinary Surgery and Technique... ; 6.75 
Ellenberger Leisering Atlas of Anatomy I 7.50 
Fleming’s Veterinary Obstetrics : 3.00 

-ts Fleming Surgery, 2 volumes in 1 f 4.00 
French’s Surgery of the Dog : 2.25 
Friedberger & Froehner Pathology A 6.00 
Frick’s Antisepsis : .90 
Henry’s Feeds and Feeding 28 1.50 
Hoare’s System of Veterinary Medicine s 6.00 
Pc eaeetsinie apy Wa ooo aso Ss oo bo bow aS S68 ose t 3.00 
; Hutyra & Marek’s Pathology and Therapeutics 15.00 11.00 
Kaupp’s Diseases of Poultry : 1.00 
Kinsley’s Pathology i 3.00 
Lander’s Toxicology : 1.75 
Liautard’s Veterinary Surgery d 3.50 
4.50 

Malkmus Clinical Diagnosis................... : 2.25 
Moussu on Cattle Sheep and Swine , 7.00 
Merillat’s Dentistry j 2.25 
Merillat’s Surgical Operations F 4.00 
Mill’s on Dogs 2 1.50 
Neuman Parasites ; 5.25 
Quitman’s Materia Medica R 2.25 
Reek’s on the Horse’s Foot : 3.00 
Rushworth on Sheep : 1.00 
Scale’s Microscopy ; 1.00 
Smith’s Physiology ; 4.50 
Stedman’s Medical Dictionary : 3.25 
White’s Restraint : 2.75 


D 
o 
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Orders amounting to $15.00 or more, will be sent express prepaid. Small- 
_ er orders than that will be sent at expense of purchaser. 


ALEXANDER EGER 


Veterinary Book Publisher 6 East Lake St., Chicago 
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gets a fee for each hog treated and who is 
very anxious to treat as many in a day as 
possible. This haste is not in the farmer’s 
interest. It may account for the many cases 
of failure or positive injury. 

In every community are farmers who have 
‘a special knack fcr doing such work, and 
if the farmer is timid, or tender hearted, so 
the work of vaccination would be very diffi- 
cult, this helpful neighbor would gladly help 
do it. 

The farmer himself is going to go slow 
and do the work just right, for he has the 
value of his herd at stake and is not in a 
hurry to get to the next herd where a fee 
of 50 cents per head awaits him. 

We don’t want any laws compelling the 
farmers to hire veterinarians, any more than 
a law to compel farmers to hire a union 
carpenter to build a fence. The farmer has 
some capabilities yet and ought to have some 
rights.—Editorial in Successful Farming. 


Now just see what the wicked vet- 
erinarians have gone and done, and 
got found out at it by the shrewd 
editor. 


PLAIN FOOLISHNESS. 


We are informed by one of our correspond- 
ents that the traveling livestock representa- 
tive of a certain farm paper is advising 
against the use of hog cholera serum on the 
ground that the blood from which the serum 
is made is extracted from hogs of all breeds, 
and therefore the serum will taint the purity 
of the blood of purebred swine. This is the 
most ridiculous argument we ever heard 
against the use of hog cholera serum, and 
if any hog raiser or breeder is inclined to 
take stock in this absurd theory we advise 
his friends to investigate his sanity. If any- 
one will take the time to investigate the proc- 














JUST OUT! A new edition of 


Up to the minute, Contains 
150 pages of new material 


The Modern Gasoline Automobile 


Its Construction, Operation, Maintenance 


2 Te MaberwGassu| 
AUTOMOBILE | 


N N 


and Repair—By 
500 Illustrations—Over 700 (6 x 9) Pages—Ten Large Folding Plates 


PRICE $2.50 


Victor W. Page, M. E. 


A COMPLETE AUTOMOBILE BOOK, SHOWING 
EVERY RECENT IMPROVEMENT 


By a careful study of the pages of this book one can gain practical 
knowledge of the automobile that will save time, money and worry. The 
book tells you just what to do, how and when to do it. Nothing has been 
omitted, no detail has been slighted. Every part of the automobile, its 

eqiupment, accessories, tools, supplies, spare parts necessary, etc., have been discussed compre- 


hensively. 


If you are, or if you intend to become a motorist, or are in any way interested in the 


modern Gasoline Automobile, this is a book you cannot afford to be without. 


Covers Every Phase of 1914 Automobile Practice and is Superior to Any 
Treatise Heretofore Published 


WHAT IS SAID OF THIS BOOK 
“It is the best book on the Automobile seen up to date.’’—J. H. PILE, Associate Editor, Automobile Trade Journal, 
“Every Automobile Owner has use for a book on this character.””—The Tradesman. 
“This book is superior to any treatise heretofore published on the subject—The Inventive Age. 


“We know of no other volume that is so complete in all its departments, and in which the wide field of auto- 
mobile construction with its mechanical intricities is so plainly handled, both in the text and in the matter of 


illustrations.’’—The Motorist. 


“The book is very thorough, a careful examination failing to disclose any point in connection with the auto- 
mobile, its care and repair, to have been overlooked.’’—I/ron Age. 
“Mr. Page has done a great work, and benefit to the Automobile Field.”—W. C. Hasford, Mgr. Y. M.C. A. 


Automobile School, Boston, Mass. 


“It is just the kind of a book a motorist needs if he wants to understand his car.’’—American Thresherman. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


American Journal of Veterinary Medicine, Evanston, Ill. 
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Kaupp’s 
Poultry 
Diseases 


Poultry Disease and Their Treatment by B. F. Kaupp, M. Sc. D. V. M., Edited by D. 
M. Campbell, D. V. S., Editor of the American Journal of Veterinary Medicine. 


Just Issued 


Prof. Kaupp’s new work gives a brief but adequate presentation of 
this subject in a manner practical for veterinarians. 


It takes up first the anatomy of fowls, giving a brief description of 
the visceral organs with illustrations of each. Then follow in order very 
complete sections on Sanitation, External Parasites, Internal Parasites, 
Diseases of the Digestive Tract, Diseases of the Blood, Constitutional Di- 
seases, Diseases of the Liver, Diseases of the Ovary, and Oviduct, Tumors, 
Respiratory Diseases, Diseases of the Feet and Legs, Diseases of the 
Brain, Bacteria of the Intestinal Tract, The Egg, Isolation of Nonlayers, 
Malformation and Fractures-wounds-anesthesia. 


The work is profusely and splendidly illustrated; both common and 
technical names of diseases and parasites are given. The binding is of 


the best. 


This work has received a remarkably cordial acceptance at the hands 
of veterinarians and instructors in Agriculture Colleges. Many hundreds 
of copies were sold on advance orders; as soon as they were delivered we 
were fairly flooded with letters praising it. The letters regarding this book, 
printed last month, are typical of hundreds of endorsements this book has 


received. Reread them. 
Cloth bound, stamped in gold, 185 pages, Price $1.50 prepaid. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, 
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ess of serum making he will easily satisfy 
himself of the fallacy of this theory which 
is being propounded by the farm paper repre- 
sentative mentioned. Serum is an extract of 
blood, practically speaking. It would be no 
more possible to affect the purity of blood 
of a hog by injecting serum into him than 
it would be possible to change his blood by 
allowing him to eat the meat of a hog of 
some other breed. Is the representative really 
serious, or merely trying to have a little fun 
to brighten up the monotony of his travels ?— 
Farmers’ Review. 


COMMENTS ON “POULTRY DIS- 
EASES AND THEIR TREAT- 
MENT. 

I find “Poultry Diseases and Their Treat- 
ment” very interesting to any practitioner of 


veterinary medicine. 
Jos. A. Tognotti, D.V.S. 


San Francisco, Calif. 





I am much pleased with “Poultry Diseases 
and Their Treatment.” Every veterinarian 


should have a copy. 
H. J. Hillenbrand. 


Plain, Wis. 





I received “Poultry Diseases” a few days 
ago and am well pleased with it. I think 
that it is the best book I ever saw on diseases 
of poultry and that it is one every veterina- 
rian should:have. I trust that the sale of this 
book will be large. 

H. N. Prentice, D.V.S. 

Vickery, Ohio. 





“Poultry Diseases and Their Treatment” is 
a very complete work as well as a much- 
needed one. I certainly think you are to be 
congratulated on the manner in which the 
book is gotten up as well as the excellent 
matter therein contained. 

G. B. McKillip, M.D.V. 
Sec’y McKillip Veterinary College. 
Chicago, Il. 


No wide awake veterinarian should be with- 
out your “Poultry Diseases and Their Treat- 
ment.” It is a book that has been needed in 
the profession for years. 

W. G. Teckenbrock, M.D.C. 

Metropolis, Ill. 





I am very glad indeed to tell you that I am 
very well pleased with.your book on “Diseases 
of Poultry.” It strikes me that this is well 
written and in very simple and plain language 
so that the students can use the book to splen- 
did advantage. I think that this book will 
meet with a ready sale, not only among stu- 
dents but among many commercial growers 
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PASTEUR LABORATORIES 
OF AMERICA 


BIOLOGICAL PRODUCTS 





ALL OUR 
Serums - Vaccines - Viruses - Ferments 


are produced by scientific authorities 
at the best European Laboratories, 
including the Institut Pasteur and 
Laboratoire des Vaccins Pasteur, 
pour l’Etranger, Paris. 


We Supply 


Pasteur’s Anthrax Vaccine 
(single and double) 


Successfully used by veterinarians 
on over 75,000,000 animals. 
Anti-Anthrax Serum 
Antistreptococcic Serum 
Antitetanic Serum 
Antivenomous Serum 
Mallein 
Tuberculin 





Antistrangles Serum 


Blackleg Vaccines 
(Powder, Cord and Pellet forms) 


Successfully used by veterinarians 
on over 36,000.000 head. 
Canine Distemper Serum 
Calf Dysentery Serum (polyvalent) 
Eucamphol 
Eucamphol Soap 
Germ Free Dysentery Bacilli 


Extract 
Hypodermic Syringes 
Rat Virus 
Thermometers 
Traumatol 
Vergotinine, etc. etc. 





Specify “PASTEUR” on your orders 
and get the genuine. 





PASTEUR LABORATORIES OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK—366-368 West 1ith Street 
CHICAGO—443 South Dearborn St. 


















who are anxious for more information along 
the poultry disease line. J. G. Halpin, 
Poultry Husbandman, Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis. Agricultural College. 


Veterinarians Should Give More Attention 
to Poultry Diseases. 

Your new book on the subject of poultry 
diseases and their treatment has been re- 
ceived and has been carefully read. The 
book is well arranged, written and edited. 
The diseases handled cover most of the 
diseases of poultry met with in this coun- 
try, and for the practitioner who has any 
work with poultry the book should be of 
inestimable value. 

There is no doubt that veterinarians have 
given too little attention to this class of 
diseases and I trust that this book will 
stimulate the members of our profession 
to a better understanding and a more in- 
telligent interest in this profitable branch 
of ‘animal husbandry. 

Philadelphia, Pa. C. J. Marshall. 
State Veterinarian. 


Feels Better Prepared With “Poultry 
Diseases.” 

“Poultry Diseases and Their Treatment” 
fills a long felt want in my list of veteri- 
nary books. I have oftentimes wished for 
more knowledge on diseases of poultry as 
the poultry industry is a big one in my 
vicinity. With the aid of “Poultry Dis- 
eases” I now feel better able to take care 
of this work. As the veterinarian prepares 
himself and can prove his ability to check and 
cure diseases in flocks of poultry his calls 
will be numerous in this line of practice. 
I give you and the author great credit for 
giving this work to the profession. 

Crete, Neb. S. P. Ojers, D. V. S. 


Its Methods of Treatment Are Practical. 
While I have not had an opportunity to 
examine “Poultry Diseases and Their Treat- 
ment” thoroughly as yet my partial exam- 
ination has shown me the completeness with 
which the subject is treated and the practi- 
cability of the methods and treatments 
recommended. 
Burkeville, Va. Jos. Wm. Kinghorne, 
State Agent in Poultry Investigation. 


Study of Poultry Pathology Urged for 
Years. 

For several years I have been recom- 
mending strongly a thorough course on 
diseases of poultry in all our veterinary 
schools and I am delighted to see that we 
have arrived at the point where we may 
have the assistance of this work to deal 
intelligently with the farmer’s wife and the 
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treatment of the ailments of her poultry. 
As a veterinary practitioner for over a 
quarter of a century I have many times 
been chagrined at my own ignorance and 
inability to give intelligent, professional ad- 
vice as to the care and treatment of poul- 
try. I am going to get busy and read Dr. 
Kaupp’s “Poultry Diseases,” and undertake 
to qualify in this very much needed line of 
professional work. 
Des Doines, Ia. J. I. Gibson, 
State Veterinarian. 


Helps to Answer Questions. 

I received my copy of “Poultry Diseases 
and Their Treatment.” I have been asked 
a lot of questions about poultry by the 
farmers and from what I have had time 
to read I think it will be just what I am 
looking for. 

M. L. Wootten, M.D. C. 

Burlington, Iowa. 


Report of the April Meeting of Maine 
V. M. A. 

The quarterly meeting of the Maine V. 
M. A. was held at the Bangor House, 
Bangor, April 8. The meeting was called 
to order at 8:15 p. m. by the president, 


Roll Call—Drs. C. L. Blakely, F. W. Bo- 
land, W. H. Corey, C. F. Dwinal, R. E. 
Freeman, F. W. Huntington, H. B. F. 
Jervis, A. Joly, W. H. Lynch, M. E. Mad- 
docks, A. L. Murch, J. A. Ness, B. L. 
Pratt, W. H. Robinson, F. L. Russell, E. 
E. Russell, C. L. Ryan, I. L. Salley, H.-L. 
Stevens, H. B. Westcott. 

The report of the January meeting was 
read and accepted. 

Dr. Jervis appointed Drs. C. L. Blakely 
and W. H. Lynch a committee to draw up 
resolutions on the death of Dr. C. H. Mc- 
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Gillicuddy of Bath, who died Jan. 24, 1914. 
This committee reported later in the even- 
ing and their resolutions were adopted by 
the association. Dr. Lynch made a motion 
that a committee be appointed to draw 
up some resolutions indorsing the office 
of live stock inspector. This was seconded 
and Dr. Jervis appointed Drs. Lynch, 
Ness and Blakely to serve on this commit- 
tee. The committee reported later, but as 
this report was not handed to the secre- 
tary I am unable to report it. 

Dr. J. A. Ness read a paper on “Breed- 
ing Draft Horses in Maine.” This paper 
was very interesting and brought forth 
much discussion. Dr. A. Jolly read a paper 
on the “Live Stock Industry in Maine.” 
It was interesting and was discussed free- 
ly. Dr. Jervis gave a short talk on “Meat 
Inspection.” 

It was voted to hold the next meeting 
at Houlton, July 3 and 4. Meeting ad- 
journed at 11:30 p. m. 


REPORT OF THE NECROLOGY COMMITTEE. 


Whereas, In the passing of Dr. Charles 
H. McGillicuddy from our association and 
beyond our mortal sight, we are again re- 
minded of the uncertainty of life, and the 
certainty of the day coming in which we 
shall all lay down our tasks, at. whatever 
stage of completeness or incompleteness 
they may be. 

Therefore be it resolved, that we mourn 
the early death of Dr. McGillicuddy as a 
useful member of society, a factor in the 
well being of his community, a valued 
member of his profession, always having 
the interests of the association at heart 
when failing health often detained him 
from the meetings, still keeping as much 
in touch with us as was possible, to the 
end. 

Resolved, That the members of the 
Maine Veterinary Medical Association and 
those to whom his qualifications were best 
known and appreciated, offer this sincere 
tribute of deepest regard to the memory 
of the days when Dr. McGillicuddy shared 
our interests and our efforts. 

Resolved, That we tender to his family 
our heartfelt condolence in their great 
loss, and be it further resolved that a 
copy of these resolutions be sent to them; 
and another copy be spread upon our 
records; a copy to the American Veterinary 
Review and one to the American Journal of 
Veterinary Medicine. 

W. H. Lyncu, D.V.S., 
C. L. Braxety, M.D.V., 
Committee. 
H. B. Westcott, Secretary. 
Portland, Me. 
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To Illinois and Missouri Veterinarians. 


WILL YOU HELP to make the “Illmo 
Veterinary Medical Association” one of the 
livest and fastest developing associations in 
the United States? We have a territory 
in the southern part of Illinois and in east- 
ern Missouri, containing over 250 eligible 
veterinarians, practically unorganized. So 
let us reach the goal of at least 100 by the 
end of the first year. Thus far we have 
50 members. Get every eligible veterinarian 
to join and make this association second to 
none, age considered. If you are in need 
of applications banks, write me. 

No question you are very busy at this 
time and receiving your share of the long 
green; but many a charge you make in 
your practice is too low, compared with the 
advances made in all other trades, busi- 





amendments need action; as placing castra- 
tion, etc., in the list of veterinary work, fix- 
ing a labor lien (or something) on stock 
treated to facilitate the collecting of many 
of our hard earned dollars, which as pres- 
ent laws are, they are lost nine times out 
of 10, and many other things to be done 
when we are thoroughly ORGANIZED. 

So don’t delay this any longer, t’will only 
take two minutes of your valuable time to 
fill out the blank and let us be one unani- 
mous (mutual) body. 

The next meeting will be in East St. Louis, 
sometime in July. A good program and a 
splendid clinic will be assured. As the 
by-laws of this association state that all 
offices are non-recompensive and lots of 
hard work, so please take action at once. 

Yours mutually, 

Collinsville, Ill. Dr. L. B. MIcHAEL. 
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THE CHICAGO VETERINARY COLLEGE "2 


An old established school, giving an eminently practical and scientific course. 
For prospectus and other information, address the President. 


JOSEPH HUGHES, M. R. C. V. S. 


2533-35-37-39 State Street 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Revised to Date. 


Standard and World-wide in Comprehensiveness and Use 


By JAMES LAW, F. R. C. V. S. 
Ex-Director N. Y. S. Vet. Coll. Emeritus. 50 years Teaching and Practice 


In 5 Vols. 


8 vo., 3,277 pages. 


Vol. L Respiratory and Circulatory. New chapters on Blood and Lymph. pp. 557, $4., 


3d‘Ed., 1910. 


Vol. II. Digestive, H-atic, Tryptic, New Chapters on Poisons, Ductless Glands, 

Hormones, M:tabolism and Autointoxication. pp. 592, $4. 3d Ed. 1911. 
Vol. III. Nervous, Genito-urinary, Eye, Skin,. Systemic. pp. 611, $4. 3d Ed. 1911. 
Vol. 1V. Microbian, Pestiferous, Prevention, Suppression, Exclusion, Micropathology, 


Serum Poisons, Serum Therapy, Immunization, etc. 
ie pp. 789, $5. 3d Ed. 1912. 
Vol. V. Parasites and Parasitism. Scientific Extinction. 


and specific. 


Scientific principles, general 


pp. 564, $4. 2d Ed. 1909. 


Vol. IV. Has General Index of Vols. I to IV. 3d Ed. 


Order today-from the author, 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


Carriage paid on receipt of price. 
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Business Opportunities 

For Sale, Exchange, Help Wanted, etc., $1.00 
for 25 words or less; additional words 4 cents 
each. Send cash with order. Add 25c. extra 
for correspondence when replies are sent in care 
of Veterinary Medicine 











F °F SALE—COUNTRY PARCTICE RUNNING 
$1,800 a year, also auto and drugs. No oppo- 
sition. Price, $900. Address No. 88, care of Vet- 


erinary Medicine. 





AVING TO LEAVE PRACTICE I WILL SELL, 

on invoice, my entire equipment, including 
furniture, drugs and instruments. An excellent op- 
portunity and a good location for a young man, Ad- 
dress No. 89, care Veterinary Medicine, 





EXCLUSIVE DOG AND CAT 

practice, west of Chicago. Returns, $550 per 
month for nearly four years. Price, $4,000. This 
is a great bargain and unless you have the capital 
please do not bother me. Address No. 95, care of 
Veterinary Medicine. 


OR SALE—AN 





OR SALE—VETERINARY PRACTICE, SHOE- 

ing Shop and brick hospital. Practice will 
run over $2,000.00 yearly. Only graduate in county. 
Located in west Kentucky. Address No. 96, care of 
Veterinary Medicine, 





OR SALE—VETERINARY PRACTICE AND IN- 

struments, cheap. Practice about $1,500 per 
year. Massachusetts. Address No. 97, care of Vet- 
erinary Medicine. 





OR SALE—$450.00 CASH BUYS WELL ESTAB- 

lished veterinary practice in northwestern 
Kansas. Good country, good town and good roads. 
Large territory, no competition. Includes auto, 
drugs and office fixtures. Address No. 98, care of 
Veterinary Medicine. 





P OSITION WANTED AS ASSISTANT TO VET- 

erinarian. Country practice preferred. Have 
had two years experience. Graduate of Army 
School for Farriers. A. M. Page, 171 Kline Street, 
Wilmette, Ill. 





VETERINARY RED CROSS ON YOUR AUTO 

or buggy will distinguish you from other med- 

ical people. It will save you extra driving. Price, 

$2.00; $3.50 for two. The Alba Medical Company, 
Middlebury, Indiana. 


The Complete Story of the Airedale Terricr, by F. M. 
Jowett. The most amnenioentoe work published on the 
Airedale. Accepted as the standard. Profusely illustrated, 
bound in cloth, 169 pages; $1.60-prepaid. Send orders to 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





Field and Fancy, a weekly journal for the Field Trials 
Dog Shows, and Dog Fanciers. $2.00 per year. Send 
subscriptions to VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





Valuable Papers: A file for your valuable papers, 
durable and convenient, contains a yom for each of the 
following: Business Memoranda and Clippings, Life Insur- 
ance Policies, Fire Insurance Policies, Contracts, Notes and 
Mortgages, Deeds, and Last Will and Testament. Price, 
50c. AMERICAN JoURNAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





Stories of a Country Doctor, by Willis P. King, M. D. 
Just the thing for leisure hours. It is brim-full of wit and 
side-splitting fun, and pathos. Among its chapters are: 
Education and Pioneer Schools, Old-Time Dances and 
Parties, Civilization and Pioneer Weddings, Preacher Doc- 
tors, Mediums and Nurses, Death ent and Con- 
fessions, Sham Suicides, Liars and their Lies, Consultations 
and their Code, People Who Annoy Doctors, Quacks and 
Quackery, and many others. Bound in cloth, 400 pages, 
many illustrations, $1.00 prepaid. Order from VETERINARY 


MEDICINE. 


The Exploits of a Physician Detective, by Geo. F. 
Butler, M. D. Each story has a basis in fact selected from 
incidents in the author’s extensive practice, and is entirely 
plausible. They treat crime largely from the alienist’s 
viewpoint and Doctor Furnivall, the detective, is a char- 
acter even more interesting than Sherlock Holmes. His 
methods are entirely different from those of that cele- 
brated character of detective fiction. These stories open 
a new line in detective fiction and are absorbingly interesting. 
400 pages, bound in cloth, price $1.00. Order from Vet- 
ERINARY MEDICINE. 























The Dog Fancier, the oldest, most prosperous and 
popular monthly kennel publication in America. Cov- 
ers all breeds. Price, 50 cents a year. Send subscrip- 
tions to Veterinary Medicine. 





The Modern Gasoline Automobile. Its Construction, 
Operation, Maintenance and Repair, by Victor Page, M. E. 
Indispensable to every owner and prospective owner. of an 
automobile. Complete in every detail and up to date in 
every particular. It has the unqualified endorsement of 
automobile trade journals. Cloth bound, 700 pages, 500 
illustrations, $2.50 prepaid. Send your orders to Vet- 
ERINARY MEDICINE. 


Dogdom, an illustrated monthly magazine devoted 
exclusively to dog fanciers. $1.00 per year. Send subscrip- 
tions to VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


Surgical Diseases of the Dog, by Cecil French, D. V. S., 
$3.00 each, postage prepaid. This is an excellent work on 
the subject. Contains ninety-one illustrations and more 
than 400 pages. It formerly sold for $5.00. Send orders to 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


How to Collect a Doctor Bill, by Dr. Frank P. Davis, 
98 pages, cloth bound, price $1.00 prepaid. Money back if 
not satisfied. Send orders to VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


Veterinary Practices furnished and sold in 48 states. 
Physicians, dentists and nurses furnished and located. 
Drugstores for sale and drug positions in all states. F. V. 
Kniest, R. P., Omaha, Nebr. Established 1904. ‘ 

















A Card Ledger is the Modern Ledger. No closed ac- 
counts are ever in the way; no hunting for open accounts; 
no indexing of accounts. Every balance is shown at a 
glance. A complete record with the fewest written words. 
Sce + a aoe in the advertising section. Price $4.50 
prepaid. 


The Letters of Dr. Betterman. A series of eleven let- 
ters from an old doctor to his son just beginning practice. 
In them many questions are ussed which confront and 
often baffle the young practitioner; full of the philosophy of 
cheer and uplift that will hold your attention From the first 
to the last chapter. And you will surely be better for having 
read this book. Art poster cover, 140 pages, regular price 
75c. Our special price, 50 cents prepaid. Send orders to 
VETERINARY MEDICINE, 
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UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE EX- 
AMINATION FOR VETER- 
INARIAN. 


The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion announces an open competitive examina- 
tion for veterinarian, for men only,-on July 
8, 1914, at about 200 places throughout the 
United States. From the register of eligibles 
resulting from this examination certification 
will be made to fill vacancies in the position 
of veterinary inspector in the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, Department of Agriculture, and 
in the position of veterinarian in the Quar- 
termaster Corps, U. S. Army, unless it is 
found to be in the interest of the service to 
fill any vacancy by reinstatement, transfer, or 
promotion. 

Preliminary Requirements, Entrance Sal- 
aries, Etc. 

Bureau of Animal Industry—Graduation 
from an accredited veterinary college or the 
fact that the applicant is a senior student in 
such an institution, is a prerequisite. Such 
senior students will not be certified for ap- 
pointment until after they have furnished 
proof of actual graduation. Entrance salary, 
$1,400 per annum. It is probable that a large 
number of appointments will be made in the 
near future. 

Quartermaster Corps—Graduation from a 
veterinary college and one vear’s actual prac- 
tice as veterinarian on horses are prerequisites. 
Entrance salary, $1,200 per annum. There 
are now several vacancies at Texas City and 
Galveston, Tex., and additional vacancies will 
depend upon the activity of the army on the 
Mexican border. In certification of eligibles 
preference will be given to those examined 
in the vicinity of the place where the vacancy 
exists. 

Competitors will be examined in the fol- 
lowing subjects, which will have the relative 
weights indicated : 


Subjects. Weights. 
tS TORRE WPT <oest eacea sesos ceca 10 
2. Veterinary anatomy and physiology 20 
3. Veterinary pathology and meat in- 


BONO fink ca Seo talvae ce wwtest's 30 
4. Theory and practice of veterinary 
MOMENI NT SiR th oct cucnanees 30 


5. Education, training, and experience. 10 
ee OR: Be aaa 100 
The second, third, and fourth subjects in- 
clude general questions on anatomy and phy- 
siology, a consideration of pathology of dis- 
eases in general, and such special pathology 
as is characteristic in the diseases common 
to food producing and draft animals. The 
symptoms, diagnosis, and treatment of dis- 
eases incident to domesticated animals will be 

considered. 
Applicants must have reached their twenty- 








POLYVALENT CALF, 
DYSENTERY SERUM 


AND 
GERM FREE DYSENTERIC 
BACILLI EXTRACT 


are two exceedingly valuable pro- 


in the prevention and 
treatment of 
Calf Dysentery (White Scours) 
prevalent to so great an extent in 
valuable dairy herds. 


Increase your efficiency by familiar- 
izing yourself with these products. 


ducts 








Pulmonary Emphysema. 
“Broken Wind,” ‘‘Heaves,” and 
all Bronchial affections successfully 
treated with 

i VERGOTININE 


‘“‘A precious therapeutic product.” 
Dr. Gambarotta, Royal Vet. School, Turin 
“The only product capable of amel- 
iorating and curing that disease.” 
Dr. Bernaud, Chief Vet., Compagnie des 
Voitures Parisiennes l’Urbaine, Paris. 
“An energetic reconstituent * * * 


and dynamic tonic.” 
Dr. H. Perrin, Chief Military V eterinarian 


Vergotinine has been used very 
successfully in America for several 
years in the treatment of the above 
referred to conditions by a large 
number of veterinarians. 


Further particulars furnished on request 





Sole distributers for United States, 
Canada, and Mexico 


PASTEUR LABORATORIES 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK— 366 -368 West 11th Street 
CHICAGO — 443-445 South Dearborn St. 
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THE INDIANA VETERINARY COLLEGE 
SESSIONS BEGIN IN SEPTEMBER 


Practical course in Veterinary Science. Catalogue on request. 
805 E. Market St. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
College of Veterinary Medicine, Washington, D. C. 
Offers graded, four-year course leading to the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine (D. V. M.). 
sano ty tha AV. A tho Ur & Gord Serpiee Comatoton, U.S BCA. 1, and Srste Easeeong Beard, Ferecting aikee 


Dean of Veterinary Faculty, DAVID E. BUCKINGHAM, V. M. D. 2118-15 Fourteenth St., N.W. 





























THE KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE 


Thoroughly modern and spacious accommodations, extensive laboratory and clinical facilities. Large 
corps of experienced instructors. For announcements and cal Gb iden tion address 
DR. S. STEWART, DEAN 
1326 East Fifteenth St. Kansas City, Mo. 


THE TERRE HAUTE VETERINARY COLLEGE 


COMPETENT FACULTY—MODERN EQUIPMENT 
COURSE COVERS THREE SESSIONS OF SEVEN MONTHS EACH 


Recognized by the U. S. Civil Service C issi dited Veterinary College. A school offering the mnost praciical course in 
Clinical and Laboratory Education. O ized i an d dto meet the demands of the Veterinary Profession. Over 300 Clinical 
Cases at College Hospital during last session. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND INFORMATION 


DR. RAMSEY, D. V. S., Pres., Terre Haute, Ind. 


———— ANTISEPTOL 


ANTISEPTOL (DUSTING POWDER) 


THE VETERINARY The Veterinary Surgeon’s Money-Maker 
Dusting Powder Is now being used by the leading Veterinarians in 


SORE, = Illinois Texas Kansas 
ipo cnoogians Mississippi Oklahoma Missouri 
Maeune cove onar ss. GALLS Idaho So. Dakota Colorado 
nergy te Utah Nebraska Wyoming 
Arkansas Iowa British Columbia 


nega Also in the Canadian Northwest 


ee ESPECIALLY “ 
UA LATA ANTISEPTOL pleases your customer as well as yourself. 
Brings you money when business is dull— 
Builds up your business and draws trade. 
Act. June, 30, 1906 The best package of the best powder on the market. 
STRULNe A- 6488 Full 6 oz. sprinkle-top cans (with your own label on any 
order for one-half gross or more)— 


$16.75 per gross—(11}c per can)—$8.75 per half-gross 
$1.50 per dozen—(Retails for 50c per can) 


Composed of Calomel, Boric Acid, Camphor, Carbolic Acid, Alum, Copper Sulphate; 
mixed with Pure Talcum 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO PASS UP THIS MONEY-MAKING PROPOSITION 


THE W. G. CLEVELAND COMPANY, nxoMAHa, 
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first birthday on the date of the examination. 

Statements as to education, training, and ex- 
perience are accepted subject to verification. 

Applicants may be examined at any place 
at which this examination is held, regardless 
of their place of residence; but under an act 
of congress only those who are examined in 
the state or territory in which they reside 
and who have been actually domiciled in such 
state or territory for at least one year pre- 
vious to the date of the examination, will be 
eligible for appointment to a position in the 
apportioned service in Washington, D. C. 

This examination is open to all men who 
are citizens of the United States and who 
meet the requirements. 

Persons who meet the requirements and de- 
sire this examination should at once apply 
to the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., for application 
Form 1312, stating the title of the exam- 
ination for which the form is desired. No 
application will be accepted unless properly 
executed, excluding the medical certificate, 
and filed with the commission at Washing- 
ton in time to arrange for the examination 
at the place selected by the applicant. The 
exact title of the examination as given at 
the head of this announcement should be 
stated in the application form. 


M. A. C. 


Mistura Argenti Composita. 


Accepted and used by the Veterinary Pro- 
fession since 1900. 


For Splints, Spavins, Curbs, Sidebones, Shoe 
Boils, Ossifications, Inflamed Tendons, 
Bursal Lameness, Etc. 


Advantages. 


Can be applied in a few seconds. 
Does not soil the hands. 

Does not blemish the horse. 
Horse may be used every day. 
Lower in price than imitations. 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


Prices. 
0 SS ES ey oe ere ere $2.00 
AE a” Ot | oe 5.00 
De EOE. QE PWO BICC. s cccc de sescccs races 8.00 
ye ge a 2 15.00 
BiGOE ANG CIBME FLEE. a5 leek ewe dececisce 25.00 


Members of the profession who have never 
used “M. A. C.” and desire to try it may have 
one bottle by mail for 50 cents. 

Present customers who have paid full price 
for the remedy may also taken advantage of 
this first order offer. 

Carter-Luff Chemical Co., Hudson, N. Y. 








Beebe 


Bacterial Vaccines 


(Staphylo-Streptococcic Polyvalent- Mixed) 
insure your surgical success in nail prick, 
calk wound, wire cut, quittor, poll evil, 
fistulous wither, etc. 


\f 





Because it is 
1 Carefuly prepared. 
2 Thoroughly tested. 
3 Accurately Standardized. 
4 Absolutely dependable. 


Why not use a vaccine that has been 
thoroughly tried? 


Package containing 12 ampoules 


$1.50 


12 packages containing 12 ampoules 


$15.00 


24 packages containing 12 ampoules 


$27.50 


<0 2.8 « £616 818 8 6k * Se 26 Cle 
ee ee ee a ee a ee 


+610 6 @ & @ 4 0°s 2 eo Oe 6 © 16 oe 4 


Beebe 


Biological Laboratories 
‘St. Paul, Minn. 
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EVERY VETERINARIAN NEEDS 
PHYSICIAN'S 
DRUG iN EWS 


AS MUCH AS HE NEEDS DRUGS 


As its name implies it is strictly a drug journal for doctors. A doctor may take all his 
professional journals yet he does not get the information which DRUG NEWS supplies. 


FOUR IMPORTANT DEPARTMENTS 
FIRST---Selected Articles. 
SECOND---Department of Formulas. Things a doctor ought to make and how to make them. 
This department is alone worth hundreds of dollars to every large user of drugs. 


This department contains each month a number of selected 
formulas and includes many for veterinary use 


THIRD--The Question Box. In this department are answered the questions pertaining to 
pharmacy which a doctor desires to ask. One of the valuable features. Bring your 
pharmaceutical troubles to this department. 


FOURTH---The Drug Market. In this department are noted the monthly changes in prices of 
drugs and chemicals. 





Special Offers to 
New Subscribers 


To new Subscribers we will send Drug News to 
Dec. 1914 and 


1000 DISPENSING LABELS WITH NAME 
ON ALL FOR $1.00 





J. B. SMITH, D. V. S. 
250 High Street Newark, N. J. | The labels (like the sample shown) are printed on 
gummed paper which does not curl. 











To veterinarians who do not care for labels we offer a 


cloth-bound copy of  —-— | 
LEE'’s & 


Lee’s Priceless Recipes iPRCELESs 
) RECIPES 


A book of 368 pages containing 3,000 recipes covering a multitude of 
subjects. The most complete little book published. Contains hundreds 
of formulas of value to every doctor. Answers many questions asked 3000 SECRETS 


of DRUG NEWS by subscribers. For Tre Home,Farn, 
Laporatory WorxsnoP 


ano Eveny Department 
BOTH THE LABELS AND 
BOOK WITH DRUG NEWS 1.50 Ae 
TO DECEMBER 1914 J 

















PHYSICIAN DRUG NEWS, 250 High Street, Newark, New Jerse 








